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THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 











DANZENBAKER’S HIVE. WE HAVE TOLD YOU SOME THINGS 





——ABOUT THE—— 


DANZENBAKER HIVE 


FOR COMB HONEY. 























NOW SEE WHAT OTHERS SAY. 





MORE HONEY. BETTER PRICES. | 

















UNION BRIDGE, MD. Feb. 9, 1904. ROCK VALLEY, N. Y, Feb. 22, 1901. 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. BETTER My bees gathered no surplus after July 1. I had 
Gentlemen:—I saw ina recent issue of your paper only 1200 lbs., but I obtained a fancy price—15% for 
that you have a department called “Reports Encourag- ‘*Fancy’’ and No. 1 white, and 14% for No. 2 here at 


ing.’’ I shall send you my report. PRICES my station for all the Danzenbaker 4x5 plain sections, 

I use the Danzenbaker hiv and will give you report used on your hives, while I got only 14 and 1% cts, per 
of the same, as the few dovetailed hives that I use do lb. for the 44%x4Y{ square sections, and I consider that 
not compare atall withthe Danzenbaker. One colony FOR much difference is worth looking after—don't you? 
gave me over one hundred pounds No. 1 white honey 


The Danzenbaker hives doubled up, two brood-cham- 


and the rest averaged about sixty, with an increase by bers, are in fine condition, even better than my double- 
natural swarming of one hundred percent. A friend DANZY walled hives. I intend to build a bee-cellar and work 
of mine who uses all sorts and kinds of hives in his . off my double-walled hives as fast as I can, and get 
apiary succeeded in making scarcely enough honey to the Danzenbaker hives. Very truly yours, 
MORE pay for the ay ey used in the ore Ng he HONEY. Jj. L. Harcourt. 
about two miles from my apiary. Long live the Dan- It is not claimed that so large an advance in pri 
F =< : ; , P S a ce as 
zenbaker hive! _ It is just mdharpy bog this locality. is mentioned above can usually be obtainea for honey 
s iB Mesnscuuniien in Danzenbaker sections, but because it is more uni- 
- B. om. formly fancy grade, and of general better appearance 
MALLET CREEK, O., Sept. 25, T902.. it commands the highest prices and a more ready sale 
HONEY, I have now 250 colonies of bees, of — — are in in a dull market than ordinary honey. 
the Danzenbaker hives, and shall have all my bees in : y 
Danzenbaker hives next spring. During this past poor A ECENT The A. I. Root Co ~<a IND., Feb. 3, 1904. 
season, 30 or 40 of the colonies in the Danzenbaker R “| » O. 


Dear Sirs:- Pl Somte 
hives gave over 100 lbs. surplus. On the average I get ease ship to me as soon as convenient: 





more than = amount <a aoe — ORDER 00 Danzy. AD64M hives. on. S. PoUDER 
colonies that I do from those in the old cha ives. e —a \. Q 
With a 7-1nch telescopic cover, the Danzenbaker hive (This is in addition to all other orders.) 
winters the bees better than the chaff hives. Mr. Danzenbaker's little book, ‘‘Facts About Bees,” 
VERNON BURT. re mpg 7 pages, giving full particulars regarding 
; wiht , is hive and system, is indeed full of facts. If one 
PR a menges and. yy poet | ey bee Gratione clear through, he is sure to pro- 
ence that it will pay to discard the 4% sections, and vidios ol coats dea ag — Sos Bree 
MORE use only 4x5 sections, and the Danzenbaker hive with unique little book will te - a. f y to all - . ~ 
the fence separator. They have made enough more Sort ree to all who apply 
this season in the same yard to pay for the hives. I 64-PAGE : 
have made more money this season per hive than I , Bee-keepers are raising honey for the money there 
HONEY have any previous year in my 15 years of bee-keeping. is in it, or for the pleasure they get out of it. It is 
Fifteen of my strongest Danzenbaker hives made me BOOK. conceded by all who have tried this system that it is 
atonof honey. When it comes to sales I get more highly profitable. Reading over letters from the 
for the 4x5 sections, and have no work in cleaning users of this hive who tell of securing large crops of 
AND them. Ishipthemas I take them from the super. honey almost free from propolis makes us think that 
This is not the case with the 4% section. I make the bee-keeper who is in the business for pleasure 
honey to sell, and anything that sells the best, and for would be highly gratified with the hive also. What is 
the most money is what I want out of the bee- more satisfying than to take off well-filled supers of 
BETTER business. : S. D. MATTHEWS. snow-white sections free from the propolis that is 
In Gleanings, p. 931, Dec. 15, 1899. so often found on sections in cases that are poorly 
MOUNTAIN View, N. J., Oct. 6, 1897. —e and adapted for the production of a fancy 
I have run my hives largely with the Danzenbaker -s 
PRICES. sections this year, and shall increase my facilities for The great popularity of the Danzenbaker hive has 
the Danzenbaker output next year. I sold all my SPECITAI brought the shallow brood-frame and the tall plain 
fancy Clover in Danzenbaker sections, glazed, to two : ——__ sectionsinto prominence. It must be remembered 
fancy grocers in New York, at 20 cts. a section: were that no other hive contains the essential features of 
retailed at 25 cts. each. My4¥ sections, unglazed, sold the Danzenbaker. Thesuccessof this system depends 
to grocers at 12% to 18 cts., retailing 16 cts. I fur- NOTICE, ow having everything just right, so you should place 
nished cartons with the 4%, which cost nearly as —_— yourorder forthe Danzenbaker hive with our main 
much as glass. B. F ONDERDONK. 








office, or any of our branches or regular agents. 


THE A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, 


BRANCHES: Main Office and Works, Medina, Ohio, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: 
CHICAGO, ILL, 144 East Erie St. |] SYRACUSE, N. Y. | ST. PAUL, MINN., 1024 Miss. St.| San Antonio, Tex., 438 W. Houston. 
MECHANIC FALLS, ME. PHILADELPHIA, PA.,10 Vine St.|; HAVANA CUBA, San Ignacio. | Washington, D.C., 1200 Md. Av.,S.W 


(See list of Jobbing Agents in American Bee Journal, Jan. 7, page 2.) 
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Editorial Comments 








‘‘No Money in Bees’’—Why ? 


About a month ago we received the following lctter accompanied 
with one dollar for subscription : 





GEORGE W. YorK & Co.— La SALLE Co., ILL. 
Dear Sirs :—There is no money in bees at this time. I have 165 
colonies, and a ton of comb honey on hand. From 8 to 10cents a 
pound for honey does not pay with sections in the flat at $5.00 per 
thousand. I am going out of the bee-business. 
Do not forget to stop the Bee Journal when this dollar is used up. 
Yours truly, ‘* SUBSCRIBER.”’ 


It seems to us that something must be wrong with the bee-keeper 
himself, or his management, when he can not succceed with a large 
apiary, especially in as good a season as was that of last year. ‘‘ Sub- 
scriber”’ says he has still on hand a ton of comb honey, which ought 
to bring in more money than would pay forall the time and work 
spent with his bees all last season. Andif his honey is all right there 
is no good reason why he should not ship it to some distant market, 
and get more than 8 or 10 cents per pound for it. 


We are not personally acquainted with ‘‘ Subscriber,’’ but we dare 
say he is hardly an up-to-date bee-keeper, or he has not profited by 
what he has read in the American Bee Journal. Very likely he has 
been too busy with other work, and neglected to open the copies of 
the Bee Journal as they came to him from week to week. We have 
known of just such cases. Undoubtedly, had he read carefully all 
that has been published as long as he has been taking it, he would 
know just how to put up his comb honey, and market the same in a 
way that would pay him as well as or better than any of his other busi- 
ness. Heis not so very far from the Chicago market, and had he sent 
his honey here early last fall it probably would have netted him 13 or 
14 cents per pound. 

It seems to us that if we were the owner of an apiary of 165 colo- 
nies, in as good a locality as ‘‘ Subscriber’’ lives, we would certainly 
make it pay in dollars and cents—unless, of course, the seasons were 
igainst us. 

‘* Subscriber ’’ says that comb honey does not pay at 8 to 10 cents 
per pound when the sections used cost $5.00 per thousand. Of course, 
he would not have said that had he given the matter any thought. A 
thousand sections weigh about 70 pounds, and they are usually sold at 

e same price per pound as the honey which they contain. At 10 
ents a pound he should get about $7.00 for his 1000 sections, which 

st him $5.00, making a clear profiton the sections alone of about 
“1.75 per thousand, after paying the freight charges on them. 


Of course, we shall not forget to stop sending ‘‘ Subscriber ”’ the 
e Journal at the end of the time paid for. We fear he is one who 
es not know how to get his money’s worth out of a bee-paper, when 

fact is that there is scarcely any single copy of any bee-paper 

lished that is not worth the whole year’s subscription price to any 
keeper who really desires to be successful with bees. 

) succeeds in any line must be determined to succeed. 

i his every energy to the work. He must put his whole heart 
{life into it. He should read about what successful men have 

Itdoes not pay, in these days, to try to learn everything by 


A person 
He must 





one’s Own experience. Competition is all too strenuous for that. It 
takes too much time to travel over the long road that others have 
gone, and it is not necessary, for by reading what they have written 
one can save himself many an expensive experience by knowing in 
advance just what the result will be. 

There are many bee-keepers who are very successful with their 
bees. They not only read all the bee-papers, but profit by their read- 
ing. Such persons can not afford to be without everything that is 
published on the subject of bee-keeping. They want to know all the 
short cuts to success. The only way to find them is to read about 
them as they are published from time to time. 

Another very important matter for every honey-producer is to 
watch the market reports on honey. Also, it would often pay them 
to advertise in the bee-papers, telling just what they have on hand in 
the line of honey. Most of the dealersin honey read the bee-papers, 
and are constantly wanting to know where honey can be bought. 
Those dealers that have spent years in building up a business in honey 
have many customers that are willing to pay a good price for the 
right kind. But never ship very much honey at one time to a new 
firm of honey-dealers. While they may be all right financially, they 
have not had time enough to work up a paying trade in honey. In all 
the Chicago market there are not more than three or four firms that 
can do much in handling honey in a wholesale way. Several of them 
have been in the business a great many years. We know of some in- 
stances where commission men have received shipments of honey, 
and in order to dispose of it have accepted just about what they were 
offered for it. Of course, they were only looking for their commis- 
sion, and were not very particular whether they got a cent per pound 
more or less for the honey; while that one cent per pound might 
make quite a difference to the honey-producer. 

We were talking with one of these latter commission men the 
other day. Hesaid he hadon hand about atonof very nice comb 
honey. He had sold about 1000 pounds of the lot to one of the 
regular honey commission men for 11 cents per pound. No doubt the 
dealer who bought it sold it for 13 or 14 cents per pound. Now, if 
the producer of that honey had shipped it to a regular honey-dealer in 
the first place he would, of course, have received that 2 or 3 cents per 
pound more for his honey. 

It islikethis: Suppose when we were in the honey -business a 
farmer had shipped us several hundred bushels of potatoes. We were 
not in the potato-business, so, of course, we could scarcely handle a 
shipment of potatoes at all. We would have nocustomers for potatoes 
We were in the honey-business, and had, of course, a great many cus- 
tomers for honey. Those who read the American Bee Journal regu- 
larly will readily see the point that we are trying to make. It is 
almost useless to ship honey to any dealer who does not make a spe- 
ciality of honey. Honey is so different from any other article of gen- 
eral trade. There are very few dealers outside of the regular honey- 
dealers who know anything about honey. They would be sure to 
store honey during the cold weather in the coldest room they could 
find. They know no better. Just as there are thousands of house- 
keepers who think they must keepin an ice-box or refrigerator the 
little honey they buy at the grocery from time to time, until it is 
used up. 

So be careful to whom you ship honey. 

It seems we have gotten quite a distance from the text we started 
out on, but we feel that what we have written will be 
heeded. 

We hope before his subscription has expired, that ‘ 


helpful if it is 


Subscriber ”’ 
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will decide to continue taking the Bee Journal, and try to profit more 
from reading it in the future than he hasin the past. Our principal 
aim is to make the old American Bee Journal a real help to its readers. 





seeee 








Miscellaneous Items 











The Ohio Foul Brood Bill, we learn from Mr. Fred W. 
Muth, has passed the House of Representatives without a single vote 
against it. Thisis very encouraging, indeed. We trust the Senate 
will do as well by the Ohio bee-keepers as did the House. 

‘emeusees 

Dr. G. P. Hachenberg, of Austin, Tex., died Jan. 8. 

SO years old. 


He was 
He was an occasional contributor to the columns of this 
journal years ago. He served as asurgeon in the Civil War. ‘In 
1864 an article on telephony, written by him and published in Godey’s 
Ladies’ Book, gained him a world-wide reputation, containing as it did 
the first plans for the practical application of the principle.”’ 


Mr. C. H. Gottsch, of Long Island, New York, sent us the fol- 
lowing item dated Feb. 19, taken from the New York World: 


Co._p KILLING THE BeEs.—Honey which is an important product 
of farms in all parts of New Jersey, promises to be scarce. The bees 
live during the winter months on honey stored in surplus boxes. The 
unprecedented cold weather has frozen this honey, and owing toa lack 
of nourishment the bees have died by the thousands. 


Mrs. J. Q. Smith, of Lincoln, Ill., passed away a few days ago. 
She had been a great sufferer for some time. She leaves a husband and 
two sons to mourn their loss. Mrs. Smith was a member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Daughters of Rebekah, and Woman’s Relief 
Corps. She was a model wife and mother, a consistent Christian, and 
a valuable friend and neighbor. Her husband is the well-known Pres- 
ident of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association, and also State foul 
brood inspector. The heartfelt sympathy of all is hisin his great 
bereavement. . 

aucesuucs 

Mr. W. A. Pryal, of San Francisco Co., Calif., writing us Feb. 

15, had this to say about the rainfall in that part of the State: 


DeaR Mr. York :—Talk about dry years in this part of California! 
Why, bless your heart, it now looks as if we shall have to pray for the 
rain to stop. Less than a fortnight ago prayers were being offered in 
the churches for rain. It came—in this end of the State, and continues 
to doso. About the middle of last week it rained good and hard for 
27 hours ata stretch. To-day it has rained more than six hours, and 
it is still coming down. I trust the storm will extend southward 
where it is badly needed. W.A. Prrat.. 


We certainly join with Mr. Pryal in the hope that the abundance 
of rain may also visit Southern California where it is needed so much. 


Seaeeeeaee: 


Mr. Jay Smith, of Knox Co., Ind., suggests the following on 
hatching hen’s eggs over lees: 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL:—I note that some have had trouble 
in hatching hen’s eggs over bees. It must have been lhecause their 
special strain of ees were non-sitters. This is the way it should be 
done: 

Make some queen-cells on the Doolittle plan, using the endof a 
pitchfork handle for the purpose. Then putin the hen’s egg and in- 
sert this in the hive. When it hatches the bees will feed it liberally 
with royal jelly, and you can raise a fine hen that will lay from 2000 to 
4000 eggs per day. 

I see Mr. Kane had a failure. 
cause? 


Don’t you think fowl brood was the 
JAY SMITH. 


No, it was the whole scheme that was fowl’ 
Seaeeeeaaear 

Gus Dittmer’s Loss by Fire.—On Feb. 24 we received the 

following from Mr. Dittmer: 
AveustTA, Wis., Feb. 23, 1904. 

FRIEND YORK:—I met with a terrible misfortune last Saturday 
(Feb. 20) in the burning down of my factory and office. Over 8000 
pounds of beeswax went up, 6000 of which was comb foundation ready 
for the market. I shall have a very substantial loss, as the insurance 
will not cover it. My friends, however, have turned up in a way that 
has cheered and encouraged mein every possible way. 

What I need first is lots of beeswax. Can you do anything to help 
get it for me? 

I have lost most of my papers, ete., including my mailing list. All 
of my Saturday morning’s mail, except the remittances, was burned 





I have no way of notifying any one, as the names and addresses are 
lost. I want to hear from every one who hasan order with me, or who 
has written me any mail that should have reached me Saturday, or 
any one looking for an invoice, or letter of any kind from me. I also 
want a card from every one of my friends and patrons, and from any 
one who has been receiving my catalog, for the reason that I have lost 
my list of customers. I also want all my friends and patrons to help 
out by giving me achance to get started again, and not crowd me for 
comb foundation. As soon as we are ready, we will, if necessary, run 
night and day until we catch up. 

I would like to have orders for goods to come right along, as if 
nothing had happened. We can furnish everything but comb founda- 
tion the same as before. 

I shall have a two-story house, 24x36 feet, moved here this week 
yet, and next week a big crew will fix it up for the machines, engine, 
etc. 

Any one expecting orders or invoices in response’ to mail received 
since the fire must not be impatient because they are kept waiting. 

Our catalogs were burned, but we will have a new supply very 
soon. Yours truly, 

Gus DITTMER. 


P.S. Another thing: I want every one who owes me to write 
me at once. G. D. 


Mr. Dittmer’s many friends will regret exceedingly to learn of his 
loss by fire. Having passed througha somewhat similar experience a 
little over three years ago, we know how to sympathize with him; but 
we know Mr. Dittmer well enough to assure everybody that he willl 
come out all right. He is not a man that is easily downed, no matter 
what the occasion may be. 

We hope that all who are interested will read carefully what he 
has written in the above letter, and try to comply with his requests. 
Surely all will do what they can to help out Mr. Dittmer in his present 
trying condition, especially all those who owe him anything will pay 
at once. There is nothing like having ready money to start with after 
such an experince as Mr. Dittmer has passed through. He deserves 
any and all kinds of help that can be extended to him. 


The Apiary of J. W. Culvey, of Laporte Co., Ind., appears 
on the first page this week. He writes us as follows about it: 


FRIEND YoRK:—I had 132 colonies when the picture was taken, 
and have at this time 130. Irun for both comb and extracted honey, 
using the 8-frame dovetailed hive, but [ think it is too smail. As I 
make my own hives I will make 10-frame ones this winter. 


The hives in the yard are set in rows 12 feet apart one way, with 
entrances facing each other; then another row 2 feet apart, back to 
back, and 3 feet between the hives, as shown below: 


I have a home market for all 
and extracted. 
The American Bee Journal 


it comes on Thursday morning. 


our honey at 15 cents a pound, comb 


isa great help to me. I read it as 
J. W. CuLvEy. 


Mr. W. H. Pain, for the Sandwich Islands Honey Co., wrote 
us as follows, on Feb 4: 


EpIToR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.— 

Dear Sir :—On page 45, you say there must be a cipher too many in 
the report of W. H. Pain, when referring to big cropsof honey. Your 
doubt is quite reasonable, judging from the way they have put it 
The mistake made when compiling the returns arises, I think, in the 
following way: First, the reported output is quite right, viz., 300,000 
pounds, but the number of colonies should have beer given as 2500. 
and that for the Sandwich Islands Honey Company. Personally, | 
had at the time of making the return some 200 colonies of bees, which 
I also reported. Now what I think has occurred is this: The Com- 
pany’s output of extracted honey has been given, while the number 
of colonies personally owned by me have been given as producing it, 
— is not a fact. By correcting this in your next issue you wil! 
oblige. 

This year we have 3500 colonies, and I have increased to 1000, si 
thatif we have anything like seasonable rains the report of 300,000 
pounds should be left far behind. Yours sincerely, 

W. H. PAIN. 

We are glad to make this correction, and wish to thank Mr. Pain 
for writing about it. We took our data from the last Annual Report 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
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Queen-Pointers—Emenies of Bees. 


BY PROF, A. J. COOK. 


UBSCRIBER asks what I think of the policy of clip- 
S ping the queen’s wings, and whether it is wise to remove 

the queen from the hive at the dawn of the honey har- 
vest. 

Of course, clipping does not prevent the bees from 
swarming, nor will they refuse to cluster if the queen is not 
along. Indeed, the bees often, I think, generally begin to 
cluster before the queen leaves the hive. But it is certain 
that the colony will not go off if the queen be not with them. 
Of course, if the queen’s wing is properly clipped she can 
not fly, and cannot go with the bees, and so clipping will 
often, in the absence of the bee-keeper, save to him a colony 
of bees. The queen will, however, come forth as the swarm 
issues, even if she has her wings clipped, and will wander 
off, and may never get back tothe hive. Indeed, it is com- 
mon for the queen to be lost, in case there is no one by to 
see that she regains the hive. She is often more easily 
found, as a clump of bees usually find and form a ball 
around her, 

In case no one is by, and the queen is lost, the bees will 
wait till a new queen is hatched, when they will swarm 
again, and in case there is no one by to hive the swarm, 
they will hie them to their new home and be lost. 

Often, in large apiaries, several swarms may issue at 
once, and may all alight on the same twig or tree. In this 
case, it is much easier to hive them in one, two or three 
hives at will, in case the queen is not with the cluster; else 
it is no easy matter to hive them and save all of the queens. 


I know a very thrifty farmer that has added substan- 
tially to his gains for many years by keeping a consider- 
able apiary. More than once his honey-product has secured 
to him more than all else on the farm. He is not willing 
that his wife shall hive the bees, as he thinks that too much 
for her strength, but he and she are willing that she should 
go out and catch the queen as a swarm issues, and cage her 
and place the caged queen in the hive from which the 
swarm issues. This takes but a little time, and she often 
said in my presence that sherather enjoyed it. Of course 
the bees soon go back tothe old hive, and all is serene for 
the present, and all is normal except that the queen is 
caged. As the wife places the queen in the hive she places 
a stone on the hive to mark it, and as soonas her husband 
comes to dinner, or to the five o’clock supper, he divides the 
colony, removes the queen-cells, or acts as his plan suggests. 
In this way he cares for his bees, with no interference with 
the general farm work. 

In case of ‘‘ out-apiaries,’’ this plan workswell. One in 
this case must hire a faithful boy to watch for the queens. 
One can care for far more bees by this plan. I cared forthe 
bees for years at the Michigan Agricultural College, and 
did my regular college work, and I rarely lost a colony from 
swarming, and rarely lost a queen,and I could not have 
done it had I not practiced clipping of the queen’s wings. 

I know of but one valid objection to this practice, and 
that is, it mars the appearance of the queen a wee bit. I do 
not think that this objection will weigh much with many 

f our practical bee-keepers. The objection that is some- 
times urged that it injures the queen, or makes her less 
pleasing to the bees, has, I am sure, no basis in fact. In- 
deed, as is well known, the ants really practice this same 
method. As soon as the queen has taken her wedding- 
flight, the worker-ants fall to and bite off her wings, so she 
must ever afterward remain dutifully at home whether she 
likes it or no. Some of our bee-keepers, it is true, do not 

lip their queens, but I think by far most of them do. 

As to the removal of the queen from the colony at the 
\wn of, the harvest, I have practiced it but little— 
ist enough to prove that it is practical, and in some cases 
ill pay well. One of the most successful lady bee-keepers 
ever knew practiced this for years, and her large yields of 
mb-honey was a guarantee that this was good policy in 

rcase. We all know that the difficulty in securing a good 
eld of comb honey is in inducing the bees to enter the sec- 
ns. It is the nature of bees to store close to the brood. 
len we place the sections above in a receptacle, they 





often refuse to be led tothem. By removing the queen the 
egg-laying ceases, and they have energy to spare and so are 
more ready to go up to the sections and fill them. In this 
case they commence at once to rear queens, and if the bee- 
keeper is sure to remove all but one large, fine queen-cell, 
he will not only get ofttimes more honey, but will requeen 
his apiary with young queens. This last is often a very 
paying procedure. In cases of short honey seasons this has 
even more to recommend it, as the brood lost would mature 
= the season was over, when they were no longer use- 
ul. 

I am aware that the best theory would seem to be that 
we can not have too many bees in the hive, yet the phenom- 
enal success of the lady referred to above would seem to 
show that there may be exceptions to this, as to every good 
rule. 

We readily see that the time lost is not very great any- 
way, as the bees will soon get a new queen, and her youth 
and youthful energy may more than make up for the time 
lost; this last, even in times of protracted honey harvests, 
such as the best seasons always give in Southern California. 


VERY QUEER ACTION—MISTAKEN ALFALFA FARMERS. 


Strange that in this day of better scientific knowledge, 
any one could be found that would believe that bees injure 
bloom of any kind. Yet such is the case, The alfalfa 
farmers of one of our States are threatening the bee-keepers 
with a suit in law because the bees are robbing the alfalfa 
of valuable material in gathering the nectar, and thus are 
injuring the farmer, who produces the hay. This is wholly 
an error, as every one should know. The nectar is so very 
small in quantity, that it would affect the hay none at all. 
The whole purpose of the bloom and nectar is only to at- 
tract the bees and other nectar-loving insects forthe good 
of the plants. Pollination is absolutely necessary to seed- 
ing of the plants, and beesdothis work. No bees, no pollin- 
ation ; no pollination, no seeds; no seeds, no planting, and 
soon there would be no alfalfa. Surely, these farmers need 
instruction in the very rudiments of botanical science. 


ENEMIES OF BEES. 


I am asked for alist of animals that capture and kill 
bees. I will say that these will be found, described and 
illustrated, in my ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ This is the list: 

Shrews, among mammals; kingbirds, among our 
feathered friends; toads and frogs among Amphibians; 
among insects, we have cow-killers and ants in the 
order Hymenoptera; robber-flies, among Diptera, or two- 
winged flies; the Phymata bug among Hemiptera, and 
others of the so-called-kissing bugs; Mantis among Orthrop- 
tera; and darning-needles among the lace-wings ; among 
the spider-like animals we have some of the true spiders 
that are not adverse to a banquet of bees occasionally ; 
some of the Datames in the Scorpion group, and some of 
the mites among the lowest of the order of spiders. These 
last, and also the bee-lice, are not usually fatal to the bees. 
Of course, in the list I have made no mention of bee-moths 
or the bacon beetles which do not destroy the bees but are 
equally mischievous with those insects which do actually 
destroy our pets of the hive. Indeed, the very worst insect 
of all is the old bee-moth, which however is not very dis- 
turbing to the provident bee-keeper. 


CORRECT NAME OF THE HONEY-BEE. 


I seea note in one of the recent bee-papera regarding 
the correct name of the bee. It is ‘‘ Apis mellifera,’ al- 
though, as we know, almost all writers call it ‘‘ Apis mellif- 
ica”’ In all such cases priority rules, and so the first name 
given to the insect holds. As I understand, Linnzus first 
gave the name, A. mellifera. He afterwards, in his rush 
of work, evidently forgot that he had already named it, 
and redescribed it as A. mellifica. We see, then, that the 
correct name is A. mellifera, as that has priority. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


~ 


No. 2.—Comb or Extracted Honey—Which? 


BY C. P. DADANT, 


N the previous article, I stated that in a large apiary 
if swarms were not wanted. We had another reason for 
not wanting swarms. Every since 1872, or for over 30 
years, we have had out-apiaries. It is not always possible 


to hire help to take care of out-apiaries, neither does it 
always pay to hire some one on purpose to catch swarms. 
On the other hand, the farmer on whose land the out-apiary 
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is located often has no time to attend to the swarms, for 
they come at a season of the year when every able-bodied 
person has his or her hands full. There is the corn to plow, 
the wheat to harvest, and the hayfield to care for. So, many 
swarms are lost. It was thus a matter of great importance to 
us to havea method of management by which swarming could 
be, if not entirely avoided, at least decreased very mate- 
tially. Thus we had strong leaning towards the method 
which would bring about the desired result. These condi- 
tions still remain. 

Another reason with us for preferring extracted honey, 
is the great ease with which it may be handled. Thirty 
years ago our roads were much worse than they are at pres- 
ent, though we can not make a very great boast as yet of 
their condition. But apiaries along the Mississippi are 
often placed in locations that are difficult of access, among 
Steep hillsides where roads are of the worst description tHat 
one can imagine. For years we had an apiary located at 
the top of a hill half way between Hamilton and Warsaw, 
and the road between the two cities was nothing but rocks 
or mire. Comb honey needs very careful handling, and the 
jostling over rough roads easily damages it, while extracted 
honey, in barrels or in cans, may be hauled up and down 
the roughest hills without danger of damage to anything 
but the vehicle, if theload be tooheavy. Shipping of either 
kind also shows the same advantages for extracted honey. 
The apiarists who are on a main line of railroad, so that 
there are no changes of cars between the loading at the 
station and the unloading in the large city, take the mini- 
mun risk ; but we had the bad luck of being on a way sta- 
tion, and could not reach the big city without at least one 
change of cars, unless the honey had been shipped in car- 
lots. So we always had more or less breakage and leakage 
when shipping comb honey away. ‘This gave chances for 
disagreements with consignees or commission men. The 
only way in which we had well succeeded in transporting 
our honey safely, was by Mississippi river boats to St. Louis. 
But the St. Louis market, I am sorry to say, has proven one 
of the cheapest markets in the world. I can hardly say 
why, unless it is because much inferior honey from the 
South has found its way there and spoiled the market. 


With extracted honey, on the contrary, we have never 
had any loss, outside of the occasional stealing of a can 
full by some unscrupulous railroad hand. Well selected 
barrels, or well nailed tin-can cases, have proven safe pack- 
ages for the transportation of our honey even from here to 
Paris, France. To ship small cans or pails with lid, we 
make boxes that cannot be turned over, with a handle across 
the top justas fora basket. Yet, comb honey is now packed 
so that it will stand a great deal of rough usage, and the 
objections which I indicate do not have as much weight to- 
day as they had years ago. 

Keeping the honey over from one yearto another is 
another point which argues strongly in favor of the honey 
without the comb. I have never seen honey in the comba 
year old or more that could be sold at as good a price as new 
honey. The changes of temperature are not good for it, and 
I think there are very few bee-keepers who keep comb honey 
in any quantity from one year to another. If it is keptina 
warm, dry place, it will do best, but, somehow, it will show 
its age and will be less salable. 

Extracted honey may be kept for any length of time, if 
it is kept in the dark and in tight vessels, provided it was 
sufficiently ripe when put up. This is of great value. In 
good seasons we are not the only ones who have a large crop. 
The season is apt to have been successful for many others 
also, in our section. The price of honey is therefore likely 
to be less, and it has never been my policy to sell my crop 
at once at the best price I could get, unless that price was 
sufficient, in my estimation. I want for my honey as fair a 
price as it is possible to get, and it is often necessary to keep 
it, a part of the crop at least, for a year or more. 


During the 80’s, we had a number of good crops in 
succession, and our honey was of the very best quality. I 
remember that at that time it was about four years before 
we reached the bottom of our pile of barrels full of honey. 
We were thus able to get our price during a season of scar- 
city. I believe that all producers of comb-honey will agree 
with me that it would have been bad policy to keep comb 
honey so long. But the extracted honey, well ripened, 
and in a dry store-room, would keep as good as fresh. A 
gain of one-third in value between the price of the crop in 
a season of plenty, and the price of this same crop in a sea- 
son of scarcity, is well worth considering, especially if we 
think of the fact that you keep your trade if you can supply 
the customers when no one else can. 

Perhaps the readers will think that I am too partial to 





the production of extracted honey; that a number of my 
objections will not apply in their case. Iam not trying to 
win them over to my side ; I am just stating things as they 
have appeared to me, as they appear to me yet. Iam not 
interested in the following of the production of extracted 
honey by any one but our own selves. I mean to show both 
sides of the question as I see them, and let the reader make 
his choice, if he has not already done so. 

I have still more arguments and facts to present in a 
further article. Hancock Co., Ill. 
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THE COLORADO CONVENTION. 


Report of the Proceedings of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, Held in Den- 
ver, Nov. 23, 24, and 25, 1903. 


BY H. C. MOREHOUSE, SEC. 


(Continued from page 136.) 


The next on the program was the following paper by 
Mr. Frank H. Drexel, on 


COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATION FOR THE WESTERN 
SLO 


Is it desirable ? and if so, how can it best be effected ? 

I do not propose to inflict upon this convention a 
lengthy paper, for the very good reason thatI am not well 
informed on the question under consideration. Your Secre- 
tary has made a mistake in asking me to speak out; but, 
then, I haven’t much patience with those who refuse to 
contribute their mite if they are requested to do so. 


Let me say right now that I haven’t been all over the 
Western Slope; that I am not familiar with conditions in 
Mesa County, but haven’t any reason to believe that they 
differ widely from those of our own, thatis, Delta and Mont- 
rose counties. 

Since the season of 1900 things have been going pretty 
well over here, and bee-men haven’t felt disposed to go to 
any trouble or expense to protect themselves against what 
seemed to be some far-off contingency. 

But 1903 has been an eye-opener tous all. With prices 
on supplies away up yonder, followed bya fair to medium 
honey-flow, and lastly, as a sort of settler, priceson No. 1 
comb hovering around the $2.00 mark, f. o. b. cars, what 
wonder that we Western Slopers are anxiously inquiring of 
ourselves, ‘‘ What next!”’ 

It is needless to say that different men have different 
ideas as to the cause underlying the change of things. 
Supply manufacturers, honey-dealers, and local supply 
houses, all come in for their full share of blame, but I 
haven’t heard a great deal said about the share of responsi- 
bility which bee-keepers have had in the matter. 

Now we all know, of course, that bee-men can not easily 
fix the price of supplies, neither can they regulate the price 
of honey toa nicety even when well organized; but how 
much can they be expected todo for themselves when they 
are all acting independent of each other, as they seem to be 
doing over here ! 

Last year we received for our honey a befter price than 
did the members of the Colorado Honey-Producers’ Associa- 
tion. Iam sure I don’t why, but I do know that we all felt 
good over it. When I wrote to the manager of that Associa- 
tion regarding this in connection with taking stock in that 
Association, he said that he was glad to know that we had 
fared so well, but thought that it might be a good idea to 
get under cover just the same, as no one could tell when we 
would find the tables turned on us. Well, they are turned. 


There isn’t any use in abusing our local dealers because 
of their share of profits which we have to pay. We would 
all of us do just about the same thing if we were in their 
place. Besides, they are notin business to help along bee- 
keepers, but, on the contrary, to help along themselves. I! 
think that even the densest intellect can grasp that thor- 
oughly. Let’s be reasonable and ask each other why it is 
that we do not go into the business of supplying ourselves 
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with bee-keepers’ supplies, and sell honey for bee-keepers, 
and do the business on business principles, for bee-keepers 
who would like to share in the profits, just as the dealers 
are doing for themselves. If they are not making any 
money at it then we will know it pretty soon, and we can 
turn the whole thing over to them again. Then, on the 
other hand, we would very likely not get allthe business 
anyway, for I notice that on the Eastern Slope there are 
other supply houses besides the Colorado Honey-Producers’ 
Association, and all doing good business, perhaps. 


There are those who look upon organizations, which 
seek to better their conditions, with distrust. They seem 
to fear that the mauager, or the officials, may prove them- 
selves to be dishonest or unqualified to do their work prop- 
erly; and yet they must admit that there are cases where 
such organizations have weathered the storms; that the 
officials have been honest, and areas apt to remain so as 
the heads of any other business houses. If there are any 
other bee-men on this side of the Rockies who would hesi- 
tate to join an organization on these grounds, I wish to say 
this: Confidence is the basis of all commercial enterprises 
these days. If you were treated in like manner by every 
one you could not do business, unless it would be on a very 
small scale indeed. You may misplace confidence, and you 
may lose thereby, but in the long run you will find that con- 
fidence wisely bestowed is a good investment. Now, don’t 
you know, that these men who have hobbies for paying 
‘‘cash at the producers’ depot,’’ and who are so very busy 
‘‘helping producers find a market for their crop,’’ because 
they have ‘‘an unlimited demand at the right prices,’’ are 
not moved by philanthropic motives, or because they think 
it’s the right thing to carry this cash system clear through 
to the end? No, indeed, these men know our weak points, 
and wish us to hold such views, pecause a little bit of cash 
looks so large to most of us. 

Let me tell you what happened to mea few years ago. 
My crop of honey had been produced, but I was taken sick. 
The consequence was that I did not get it off when the bulk 
of the honey was moved. It was late in the winter when I 
finally did get my honey ready. Of course, I needed cash, 
and I tried to sell my crop. Our local house couldn’t use it 
atall. Had no market for honey then, and especially none 
for the 35 cases of extracted honey in the lot. It was then 
that I received an offer from the firm just spoken of. They 
said that prices had been pretty good earlier in the season, 
but that at such a late date they did not see anything better 
than 9and 10 cents for No. 1 and No. 2 comb, and couldn’t 
use the extracted at any price. Wasn’t that a pretty how- 
de-do? And an unlimited demand, too, at right prices ? 
Well, I had written to Mr. Rauchfuss, of the Colorado Honey 
Producers’ Association, and notwithstanding the fact that 
I did not know him from Adam,I did, on the strength of 
what I could learn, ship that carof honey to him. Now, 
mark you, my returns didn’t come post-haste. It wasn’t 
cash at the depot, but it was about $2.40 per case ne/, after 
taking out 10 percent commission and freight. The ex- 
tracted honey netted me about 5% cents. 

In speaking of $2.40, I mean that much for both No. 1 
and No. 2. The offer of 9cents and 10 cents would have 
made it about $1.80 for No. 2, and $2.10 for No.1. Don’t 
you think that the confidence in the Association paid me? 
I think it paid me about $135 worth on the comb honey 
alone. I certainly admire Mr. Rauchfuss, from-what I 
know of him, and I believe he understands his business, 
but I don’t feel like paying him quite such a compliment as 
to believe that he was so much better informed en the con- 
dition of the market that he could place my honey at an 
average of $2.40 per case net to me, when the other gentle- 
man could see but about $1.95 in it. 

When I remember my experience, and then turn to that 
page inthe last numberof the American Bee Journal for 
1903, where this same firm goes for Mr. York about talking 
so much of 144%-cent honey when he should be getting after 
bee-keepers’ associations on the free advertising subject, it 
is then that Ican see the strong point of the cash at pro- 
ducer’s depot at right prices. 

Don’t you think it’s time bee-men of this side get to- 
gether and cut out these profits which might as well belong 
‘tous? Don’t you think it desirable to get what we can of 
the margin which supply men and honey men work on ? 
Che work before us is not new. We have the Colorado 
‘oney-Producers’ Association as a model, or asa strong 
irm to lean upon. 

And I want to say that it is not merely a question of 
saving in commissions which would grow out of an associa- 
ion of bee-men, but what is even more important, the repu- 





business be rightly managed. There lies the secret of the 
whole thing—the one thing above all others worth working 
for; the thing most desirable, because it is lasting. It is 
also the most difficult part of the business, but we can do it, 
and when once the machinery is in full operation, you and I 
will wonder how we got along without it. 


There are some who believe that the Colorado Honey- 
Producers’ Association should reach out and handle the 
product of the Western Slope direct. But they forget to 
take into account the difficulty of such acourse. In the 
first place, they must of necessity have acar of honey as 
the smallest amount which they can handleat any one time. 
To make up this quantity it becomes necessary for several 
producers to go in together unless conditions are such that 
they feel almost compelled todo so. If they were asso- 
ciated together they would be more inclined to look to this 
part of the business. 

In the second place, the Colorado Honey-Producers’ As- 
sociation must be quite certain that the honey in the car is 
graded alike, and up to their standard. Under the present 
system they can not practically supervise this part of the 
work, and right here the local organization will perform its 
most important work ; that is, attend to the. proper grading 
of the honey, so that the loaded car will come up to the full 
standard. 

When it comes to how best to effect an organization of 
bee-men over here, and what the nature of such an organi- 
zation had best be, I must confess that I have little to sug- 
gest. 

It has occurred to me, however, that each county might 
have its local organization, each having the same object in 
view, and working under the same rules ; each have a local 
manager to look after the grading. 

But I want to say that 1am not clear about how those 
feel who have given this subject much thought regarding 
an organization over here ; whether they have contemplated 
a sort of branch business for the Western Slope, or whether 
an entirely independent organization was contemplated. 


Personally, I would prefer to see each county organiza- 
tion over here a branch of the Colorado Honey-Producers’ 
Association, although Montrose and Delta might work well 
together. Mesa County is large, and Grand Junction is 
some 80 miles from here. I fear it would be too costly to 
get together. 

However, the main thing is to makea start. If a num- 
ber of bee-men of each county, who feel deeply interested, 
would meet at their respective county seats, or any other 
central point, and go prepared not merely to talk but to act, 
something might be done this winter. 

I do not know of anything better than to have some one 
man get himself thoroughly informed as to how the Eastern 
Slope organizations are formed, or have been formed, how 
they work, and what the attitude of the Colorado Honey- 
Producers’ Association is in the matter. We could then act 
intelligently, and do it quickly.’ In this we have a great 
advantage over our Eastern Slope friends. 

It is my hope that there will be a great many represen- 
tatives from over here at the convention, who will interest 
themselves personally in this matter. Butif there should 
not be, and it would be necessary to send some one to Den- 
ver to post up, I really think we could well afford to chip in 
and help defray the expenses. 

It will cost money to get the business going. We must 
put upcash. Everybody knows that money is what counts 
after all the rest has been done. And now I shall ask this 
convention to ventilate this matter thoroughly, as time will 
permit, for it certainly concerns the Eastern Slope bee-man 
as much as any other one thing, to see the whole State 
fully organized and working along the same lines. 

FRANK H. DREXEL. 


Pres. Harris—Several years ago some of us at Grand 
Junction formed the Mesa County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, and brought down the prices of hives to $1.00, and 85 
cents, for four or five years. Then we got into a mix-up as 
to who should be inspector, and ran into politics. Two 
years ago some wanted to combine with the Fruit Associa- 
tion. It turned out just as I predicted. We paid a higher 
price, a bigger commission, for handling by the Fruit Asso- 
ciation than if we had done it ourselves. Now, we can not 
get together down there. The buyersare slick, and the bee- 
keepers have confidence in no one fora leader. They have 
not been willing to dig down into their pockets, and it has 
cost them hundreds of dollars. But I feel proud of our 
State Association. I believe that with true men and women, 
and the proper organization, we can sell and buy for our- 


ation which our goods would secure for themselves if the , selves, and the trust won’t throttle us. 
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F. Rauchfuss—The Committee on a Year Book reports 
that they favor the publication of a year book, and recom- 
mend that it be issued. [Adopted.] 

A motion was carried that a delegation of bee-keepers 
represent the State Association at the January convention 
of the Colorado State Horticultural Society. F. Rauchfuss, 
J.B. Adams, M. A. Gill, Mrs. Mellette, and J. U. Harris 
were appointed as the committee. 

The Committee on Resolutions recommended the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, appreciate the value of Mr. Ben- 
ton to apiculture, in the investigation of bee-diseases and 
in other lines, by reason of his official position in the 
Bureau of Entomology, and recognize the fact that he could 
and would do much more if adequately provided with work- 
ing funds for research ; and that we do hereby extend to the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association the assurance of our co- 
operation in bringing the matter tothe attention of our 
legislators. 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association here assembled, do desire to ten- 
der our thanks to the press of Denver for courteous treat- 
ment in sending their representatives to our meetings and 
making reports of the same. 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, deeply deplore the loss we have 
sustained, as a body and individually, in the death of F. H. 
C. Krueger during the past year, and declare him to have 
been an inspiration to us by his enthusiasm, and an efficient 
help in times of deliberation, in spite of the comparatively 
short time that he was connected with us; and that a copy 
of this resolution be transmitted to his family. 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, having heard with heartfelt re- 
gret of the death of Mrs. A. J. Barber, hereby declare our 
grateful recognition of her instant response to the support 
of every progressive move of our Association, so that in 
spite of the fact that circumstances prevented her from 
meeting with us, she was one of our most valued members ; 
and our admiration for her perseverance in building up a 
model system of apiaries under adverse circumstances ; and 
that we recognize that the deceased, by sheer force of 
merit, attained a place both in the history of apiculture in 
Colorado and in the United States, by reason of her origi- 
nal ideas imparted to the bee-papers. 

J. B. ADAMS, 
F. L. THompson, + Com. 
J. CORNEILIUS, 

The resolutions were adopted. 

Mr. Morehouse—I move the whole matter of the aid of 
the National Association, and the negotiations with Mr. 
France in relation thereto, be left with the committee hav- 


ing that matter in charge, with power to act in the name of | 


the Association. |Carried.] 
(Concluded next week.) 





Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, IIl. 














Selling Bulk Honey and Beeswax. 


Seeing that Iam the only lady member representing 
Kansas in the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, I will tell 
how we sell our honey and beeswax. There are 4 of us in 
our family. My husband isa railroad engineer, my eldest 
son a blacksmith, and my youngest son is a clerk ina de- 
partment store, so you see our bees only get our spare time. 
We quit producing comb honey a long time ago. It is now 
produced in half-depth frames, and extracted in the usual 
way. The comb honey is cut out of the frames and nicely 
fitted in tin pails, all we can get ina pail, then filled up with 
extracted honey. Ourcrop is usually about 1500 or 1800 
pounds, and is so)d in about 60r 8 days to our regular cus- 
tomers. The pails hold from 1 quart to2 gallons. We get 
from 18 to 20 cents per pound for it. 

Now for beeswax: All waste is put into wax and 
weighed; then we take equal parts of good paraffin, melt 
all together and mould in 1-ounce cakes and sell to druggists 








at 40 to 50 cents per pound for laundry purposes. We some- 
times sell the wax direct to laundries. Some will say that 
this is adulteration. It is not; itisa mixture of beeswax 
and paraffin for laundry purposes, and sold as such. 
Crawford Co., Kans., Jan. 28. Mrs. S. M. Rosy. 


Your crop of 1600 to 1800 pounds of bulk honey is sold 
to regular customers, the whole being sold in 6 or 8 days. 
That looks as if most of your customers bought it once a 
year as a treat—certainly those whoonly get a quart will 
hardly make it last through the year. Possibly your cus- 
tomers buy of you oncea year, getting their supply else- 
where during the remainder of the year. Possibly they use 
up in a few days or weeks the supply got of you, and then 
go without the rest of the year simply because it is not con- 
venient to get more. The question is, whether you might 
rot increase the good work you are already doing either by 
keeping more bees and producing more honey, or by buying 
honey so that you could furnish your customersall they 
would use thoroughout the year. Very likely you know 
your own market best, but it is no harm to throw out a sug- 


gestion. 
eee 


Foul Brood—Poor Season in 1903. 


I have kept bees for 13 years, and found, last sea- 
son, that for the first time my bees had foul brood. One 
colony was in very bad condition, and several others 
slightly affected. All seemed right when divided at swarm- 
ing time. I have been told that the disease has never been 
in this locality, and I can not account for its appearance. 


Notwithstanding the early spring and good condition 
of bees in April, the season of 1903 was very poor. With 
fields white with clover very little nectar was gathered ex- 
cept for a few weeks in July. In August there was constant 
rain, and so much cool weather that we had no fall flowers, 
and hives that were so full in summer were soon depleted of 
stores, and heavy feeding for winter was necessary. The 
cold and snow came early, and the bees had no chance for 
flight since the feeding was stopped, and I fear there will be 
some heavy losses. Mrs. WM. MIDDLECAMP. 

Winnebago Co., Wis., Jan. 18. 
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How to Make Nougat Candy. 


DEAR Miss WILSON :—Have you among the ‘secret 
archives’”’ of the ‘‘ Sister’s Department ’”’ a recipe for the 
celebrated nougat candy made of honey, almonds, etc., in 
the province of Southern France for the feasts of the Christ- 
mas Kalends? If so, will you kindly publish it ? or, if not, 
perhaps some one élse can give it. 

As the confectioners make it, it tastes very nice, but I 


_ can’t bring my conscience to use their recipe, which calls 


for 15 pounds of glucose to12 0f honey. This shows what 
pure (?) candy is made of. RALPH D. CLEVELAND. 
Dupage Co., Ill. 


Nougat candy is made with almonds or other nuts, a 
very toothsome article that I am told was rather common in 
this country half a century ago, but I don’t know how it 
was made. Can any one of the constituency help us out ? 

Possibly some one of the sisters experimentally inclined 
may be able to evolve some combination of nuts and honey 
even better. Certainly one of the brethren should not ap- 
peal to the sisterhood in vain. 


$2 


Bees Wintered Outdoors. 


I packed my bees away for the winter out-of-doors, but 
each year when they first start to fly out I lose quite a few. 

1. Would it, be a good plan, when the bees have started 
to fly, and have cleaned themselves, to place them in a dark 
cellar until spring ? 

2. Would it be better to leave them outdoors and put 
screen-wire over the entrance to keep them from getting 
out and becoming chilled ? 

3. Would it be better to leave just room enough for one 
bee to get out at a time? Mrs. ANNA WECKERLE. 

Cook Co., Ill., Feb. 2. 


1. If you put them into the cellar at all put them in in 
the fall. Instead of putting them into the cellar to prevent 
their flying out, put a board up in front of the hive so the 
sun can not shine directly into the entrance, for the bright 
sun shining in entices them out when it is too cool for them 
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It will be worth while, however, to take away the 
1rd whenever there comes a good day for them to fly, say 
.y when the sun shines brightly with no wind, and the 

mometer above 45 degrees. 


2. Do not-fasten them in; they would fuss to get out, 
and you would lose many bees by it. Better let them alone; 

doubt many of the bees that fly out and die areold or 
diseased bees that would not live longer any way. 


3. It might bea good thing to contract the entrance 
somewhat. An entrance amounting to about an inch square 
would do very well for early spring until it comes settled 
warm weather; but don’t think of making the entrance so 
small as to allow passage for only one beeatatime. It 
might be well to look occasionally and see that the entrance 
does not get clogged. 

I —— 


One of the Younger Sisters. 


DEAR Miss WILSON :—I have been reading the American 
Bee Journal for some months. I take delight in the 
women’s page; I think it is a sign of progress for the 
women bee-keepers of our land to write for and help along a 
bee-paper. 

I am not a lady bee-keeper exactly, but I am a girl who 
likes to help her father take care of bees and honey. We 
bought 3 or 4 colonies of bees 2 or 3 years ago, and came out 
with 6 colonies last spring ; in the summer we increased to 
14, and sold over 200 pounds of comb honey. In thissection 
white clover honey is about all we have that is not yellow. 
We get 12% cents per pound for chunk honey out of the 
frames, but we get 15 cents for nice, full sections. We use 
shallow frames a good deal in the supers, as the bees fill 
them better for us. 

I do not wear a veil, but if I think we are going to have 
a hard day I bring a large square of mosquito-bar into the 
apiary, and if the bees get angry I throw it over my bon- 
net, and pin it to my dressin front. I never think of gloves, 
as [remember getting but one sting on my hand, and it 
was not bad. I am the only one of the children that can 
work with bees with any safety. Pa gave me a book, 
“Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” some time ago. I am 
proud ef it as I like to read about bees. 


I hope you and the American Bee Journal may have 
much success, ANN F. KELLY. 
Hickory Co., Mo., Feb. 1. 


A girl who likes to help her father is usually pretty 
good help, and I have no doubt your father finds it so. 

Next time tell us how old you are, and remember we 
like to hear from the girls. 











Hasty’s Afterthoushts 











The ** Old Reliable’ seen through New. and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio, ' 








FOUL BROOD AND THE COLORADOS. 


_ Foul brood is hardly a nice topic, and most discussions 
of it simply thresh old straw without getting anything new ; 
but the Colorados, on pages 23-25, say some things not alto- 
gether old. Those of us so happy as to have little or no ex- 
perience need to keep posted all the same—never know what 
a season will bring forth. Mr. Lindza’s experience should 
not be overlooked. His bees, on a prairie six miles from 
ther bees, took foul brood from an empty hive gotten else- 
where. That the disease spreads worse where one runs for 
extracted honey than where section honey is the object, is 
a matter not often mentioned in print. One degree of viru- 
‘ence, it seems, is that there will be one colony in the yard 

utly affected. Next season that one will be badly 
scted, and four or five more will begin lightly—and so 
And a weak colony with lots of comb-room will have 

‘© brood-nest on one side of the hive till those combs get 

y corrupt; then they will shift tothe other side of the 
-and rear brood there for a spell, which will be nearly 

un. Mr. Aikin finds it worth while to move a diseased 

cc ony toa numberof different locations inside the yard 
here’s not much left of it but the combs, and then close 


it cut. I fear this would not always be a safe way of operat- 


ing. A quite general view is that it’s best to localize all 
the infected colonies a good many rods away from the 
sound ones before manipulating the disease much. Very 
desirable that sound colonies should be where they will not 
receive even one bee that carries diseased honey. 


DISPOSING OF A SUPERSEDED QUEEN. 


The question of what becomes of a queen when she is 
superseded is more or less in a fog—and here’s a beginner 
who has an observation that seems to be relevant. About 
a hundred bees appeared that were apparently pushing the 
queen in front of them. At the edge of the alighting-board 
a few took her, and the group flew away and disappeared. 
Could human beings manage a disagreeable job more 
politely? D. B. Boynton, page 29. 


POLLEN AND FOUL BROOD. 


Does that ’are ‘‘ County ”’ always get things straight, I 
wonder? The assertion that one particular kind of pollen 
is always found when foul brood develops is important— 
and also makes large demands on ourcredulity. We want 
to know who says it—and, lo, it’s ‘‘ Kane County ” that says 
it. Page 29. 

POETRY AND APICULTURE. 


This time Mr. Secor gives us a very beautiful and well- 
finished poem. If acritic was ugly, and desperately wanted 
to throw a stone, he would find the tenderest pane of glass 
an apicultural one. When bees fly late, and do not come 
home till eventide, it’s not ‘‘ small gain,’’ but big gain, they 
areup to. But in pointing the moral, of course, we are 
asked to consider that amy amount of honey a colony of bees 
can bring in one day is small. Page 36. 


EXTRACTING HONEY—GRANULATION. 


Yes, Mr. Davenport, the excellent plan of extracting 
honey only at the close of the season is knocked out in 
localities where the early honey gets so thick you can’t 
throw it out. 

Not remarkable that extra-thick honey granulates 
slowly. Granulation requires motion. It might be fore- 
seen that honey so thick as not to run out of a saucer when 
it is turned over would be hindered about making the neces- 
sary interstitial motions. 

That rather thin, ordinary honey is improved by being 
heated up is orthodox—and I incline to be more than ortho- 
dox, and wonder if the loss that the best honey is said to 
suffer from careful heating up isn’t mainly imaginary. 
Page 38. 

THAT MUCH-SWARMING EXPERIENCE. 


With swarms up far beyond the tally of 200, and scarcel7z 
anywhere to put them—a special plan imperative for each 
case—I can just put a brotherly arm around Edwin Bevins 
in that situation. Noone who has not been through that 
mill himself is likely to be entirely appreciative. More can 
be done in the line mentioned than would be thought pos- 
sible in advance. And the feeling of triumph at getting 
through each day somehow—and the bees all put some 
place—partly pays expenses. Page 39. 











Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. 





What Caused the Loss of the Bees? 








1 have 10 colonies and 20 new hives ready for spring, but it is so 
nice to-day I took a look at my bees. I found 3 colonies dead, 2 of the 
best I had. Last winter I did not pack my bees, and they came out all 
right in the spring. 

In the fall I fed the bees well for winter. and in November I 
packed them with chaff on the sides and top. The top is made of a 
frame of wire-netting. Where I use chaff I put about 3 inches of it 
on the wire frame. I left a space for 2 bees, going in and out at one 
time; that hole was shut up with dead bees and ice. The comb looks 
moldy and damp, and frosty-like. The bees are all ina heap in the 
frames, dead, and there is plenty of honey with them. One week ago 
my bees were all living yet. We had 2 warm days, and rain and flood, 
then it was very cold. I think the wind is very hard on bees, but I do 
not think it would kill them if they were cared for in the right way. 





Now, I went to work and opened the entrance about 2 inches in the 
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front of the hives and took the chaff all off but about ° of an inch 
of the top frame, so the dampness and dead air can come out more, 
until I hear from you. 


{ am going into the bee-business, and I find I will have trouble 
with them, so that is the reason why I ask you for advice. 


I have looked over my books and few journals that I have, and I 
could not find anything to fit my case. I have looked over my bees 
and I think I have found what is wrong, but I may be wrong, as I was 
before. PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWER.—The present winter is a very different thing from the 
winter before, and you will have plenty of company in losing bees. It 
is not so much the severe cold as its long continuance. You should 
have left a larger entrance than just enough for two bees to pass at a 
time. That doesn’t give air enough, and then the dead bees and ice 
closed the entrance so the bees smothered. Keep watch that the en- 
trance does not become closed again. Instead of taking off part of 
the chaff you should have raised the cover just the least bit, perhaps 
an eighth of an inch, laying a nail under it. 


a oe 


A Beginner’s Questions. 


1. I read in the American Bee Journal and in Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ Forty 
Years Among the Bees,’’ that queen-excluders and queen-guards are 
good things. Kindly inform me where I can buy them, and at what 
price. 

2. How can I recognize the queen? 

3. How can I distinguish queen-cells, worker-cells, and drone- 
cells? COLORADO. 


ANSWERsS.—l. Any dealer in bee-supplies—a number advertise in 
this journal—can furnish them at a cost of 15 to 25 cents each for 
queen-excluders or honey-boards, according to the kind, and 13 cents 
each for entrance-guards. ; 

2. Look for a bee longer and larger than the worker-bees, with 
abdomen longer than its wings. 


3. Take a piece of comb and lay arule on it. If the cells are 5 to 
the inch, and most of them are, they are worker-cells. Drone-cells 
measure 4 to an inch, and queen-cells 3. Queen-cells point down- 
ward, and not sidewise like worker and drone-cells. A queen-cell not 


far advanced looks like an acorn-cup; when sealed it looks like a 
peanut. 


Making Hives—Spacing Frames. 


I am a beginner, starting last spring with 7 colonies, all second 
swarms; they were the best I could get. 1| expect to increase to 30 or 


more colonies the coming season, as I believe the field here will stand 
that many, and pay. 


1. I can make my hives cheaper than I can buy them. I like the 
plan used for hanging the frames in a patented hive that I have. Can 
I make those hives for my own use and not lay myself liable for arrest 
and fine? I don’t want to sell them. 

- 2. Where can I get a book that will give me directions for making 
ives? 

3. Is there a reward of $1,000 for the man that can make a frame 
of comb honey, fill and cap it? If so, where? 

4. How far apart should frames be that are 74 inches wide? 


The hives I have reference to in question 1, are the Heddon and 
Danzenbaker. INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.—1. The law does not permit you to use any patented 
feature of a hive, even for your own use. The patent on the Heddon 


hive has expired, so you are free to use that. The patenton the Dan- 
zenbaker has not expired. 


_ 2. I don’t know of any except the bee-books which give general 
instructions on bee-keeping. 

3. Yes, A. I. Root has kept a standing offer for years of $1,000 for 
a pound of comb honey made without the help of the bees. 


a... No matter how wide, the usual distance from center to center 
is 1%, inches. Some make it 114. 


ee pe 


Queen -Rearing— Nucleus Method of Increase. 


On page 314 (1903), in answer to ‘‘ Kentucky’s”’ third question, 
you say: ** The side shaved down is the one on which the cells are 
started, the other side, not cut, is dipped into melted wax and then 
glued on the bar.’ Ip Mr. Alley’s book on queen-rearing, published 
in the spring of 1903, he gives directions for cutting the comb into 
strips, destroying theegg in each alternate cell, and then glue the 
strips on bars, but says nothing about shaving down the cells on one 
side of thecomb. a. Is it part of the Alley method? »b. Is it neces- 


sary? c. How much are the cells shaved down? 
2. Suppose one had 5 good, strong colonies in the spring and 


wished to increase them to the largest possible number by fall, with- 
out caring for surplus honey, would it be better to divide each into 4 
or 5 nuclei at one operation, thus making 20 or 30 nuclei to be built up 
during the summer into full colonies? Or, would leaving the original 
5 as full colonies and drawing brood from them from time to time, to 
form the nuclei, give a large number of colonies in the end? 


3. Would you kindly tell how you increased your 24 colonies, last 
year, to 184. ILLINOIs. 


ANSWERS.—1. a. I think that Mr. Alley formerly gave instruction 





_ 


to cut down the cells, and I always supposed I was following his in- 
struction in so doing. I had not before noticed that no mention of jt 
is made in his 1903 edition, and it is just possible that he does not now 
consider it advisable. 6. Not necessary; although I have always sup- 
posed it better. c. After the comb is cut up into slices, lay each slice 
on its side, and with a hot knife cut away half or more of the depth of 
the cells on the side to be used. 


2. It is certainly a safer plan to keep the original colonies fairly 


strong, and would probably give the larger increase. 


3. Mainly by the nucleus plan. The first thing was to get the 
original number strong, and it would not be far out of the way to say 
that the next thing was to keep them strong, for generally when brood 
with adhering bees was drawn from a colony four frames of brood 
were left. The increase was made chiefly at the Hastings apiary, 
which was visited every nine or ten days. When the colonies became 
strong enough, brood was drawn from them and put in a pile, some- 
times 32 combs of brood being ina pile. Adhering bees were taken 
with the brood. On the next visit nuclei were formed by taking for 
each nncleus two frames of brood and bees from the queenless pile, 
giving each nucleus a mature cell or a queen. No draft was made 
upon any of these nuclei until they were strong colonies, indeed, some- 
times brood was given to them to strengthen them. After the queen. 
less pile was used up, upon any visit, by drawing from it to make 
nuclei, it wasagain built up by fresh brood and bees drawn from colo- 
nies that were strong enough to spare. You see, it’s nothing but the 
nucleus plan, along with the idea of keeping all fairly strong. That 
avoided the danger of being suddenly left at any time with a large 
number of weaklings and the flow brought to a sharp close. 





Moving Bees a Short Distance. 


1. My bees are not on the summer stands, but I have a place built 
on the south side of another building where they get the benefit of 
the sun from the time it rises until about 4 o’clock p.m. Often when 
it is warm the bees fly out, and lots of them fall or alight on the snow 
and perish. Is it well to have them do so, or would it be better to stop 
them on such days? 


2. Some tell me it is the old bees, and they would die anyway. Is 
that right? 

3. In the spring, the last of March or the first of April, they com- 
mence to fly and gather pollen from the willows, before it is warm 
enough to place them on the summer stands, and last spring, after | 
moved them,there were lots of them that went back to the place 
where they were wintered. Do you think those bees were lost, or did 
they go back to the hive? If you think they were lost, what can I do 


to prevent it this spring? The stands are 15 or 20 rods from where 
they are wintered. MAINE. 


ANSWERS.—1. No, it is not well, and it would be still worse to 
shut themin. Put some kind of a blind—boards, or something of the 
kind—in front of the hive, so that the sun can not shine into the en- 
trance. The trouble is that when the sun is allowed to shine directly 
into the entrance it will entice the bees out when too cold for them to 
fly. But when a day comes warm enough for a flight, say 45 or 50 de- 
grees, with bright sun and no wind, then take away the blind and let 
them have a jolly time. 

2. Partly right; but young bees will be enticed out, too. 

3. The probability is that they went back to the hive when they 
found no hive in the old place. Look and see whether bunches of bees 
settled near the old place, and you can tell for sure. 


a Oo 


10-Frame and 8-Frame Hives. 


In your answer to the ‘‘ poser”’ given you by ‘ Illinois,’ on page 
91, you say; ‘If you say the eight 10’s are to have in all just as many 
bees as the ten 8’s, I think I'll take the eight 10’s.”’ 


In any event, the average number of bees to each frame would be 
the same in both cases. Now, supposing the total number of bees in 
each case were 400,000, giving 50,000 each to the eight 10’s, and 40,000 
each to the ten 8’s, making an average in each hive of 5,000 toa frame. 
in running for comb honey, which hive would you prefer? 

WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—Now look here, those Chicago chaps are hard enough 
on me without your coming down from Wisconsin to make the puzzle 
any harder. As the question was put before, the matter of streng' 
on the part of the operator was hardly to beconsidered, but you ma\e 
no restriction, so that other things being equal the smaller hives 
would have the preference. Leaving out that element, I think I cou. 
give you a good argument why the larger hives should yield mor 
honey. The number of bees that can go afield is larger in the large! 
hives, because a less proportion of bees must stay at home to kee} 
things warm mornings, evenings, and cool days. While the larg: 
hives take more strength to lift, there are not so many of them, #2 
it will take less time to take care of eight 10-framers than to take care 
of ten 8-framers. Now, if you would let it go at that, I could st 
right there till one of those Chicago chaps studies up some new I's 
chief. But I know you well enough to know that you will be say!! 

‘* But we don’t care so much for theory as for practice. It is not w!.' 
bees ‘should’ do that is wanted, the question is,‘ What do the 
do?’?”” Well, since you insist upon it, I am obliged to confess that + 


far as I can judge from observation and experience, I think I get mo 
comb honey from ten 8-frame hives than from eight 10-frame hi\ 
Now, don’t ask me why. 


I don’t know. 
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Handy Wagon; it takes a 48 page catalog to do that. 
enough to convince most farmers of the ‘“‘Handy’s” superior merit. 
It'slowdown. 2md—Broad platform. 3rd—Broad tires. 4t 
Light Draft. 6th—Sound, strong material. Jth—Perfect bearings. 
Unequalled fifth wheel. 9th—White oak wooden wheels. 1Oth—lIron tires. 
There is not a point about its construction that is not a saving feature. 


Farmers’ Handy Wagon 


will prove itself the handiest thing you ever had on the farm. 
money-saving ways that you'll wonder how you ever farmed without one. 
cost is forgotton, in fact, there is no cost, because it saves its cost over and over 
Ask your dealer for our catalog or send 
to us and get posted on all its good points; that costs you nothing. 
“Thinkful Thoughts for Thoughtful Thinkers” free at dealers. 


















POINTS 


Space will not permit giving all the good points of the Farmers’ 


Seldom gets out of repair. 


FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON CO., Saginaw, Mich. 


But here are ten 


—Short turn. 


It fits in so many 





to send your orders a distance of 10,000 miles 





|] Pp AYS BEE-SUPPLIES 
to R. H. SCHMID ous Sheboygan, Wis. 


Please mention Bee yournal when wri 





SALZER'S SEED NOVELTIES: 


SALZER’S NATIONAL OATS. 


Yea, farmers of America, lend me your ears, while I chant 
the merits of this new Oat Novelty. 

Editors, Agricultural Writers, lustitute Orators, all talk 
and write about this new Oat, It vielded in Wis. 156 bu., in 
Ohio 187 bu., in Mich, 231 bu.,in Mo. 255 bu. and in N. D. 
310 bu, per acre, during 1903, and in 1904 you can grow just 
as easily 300 bu. per acre of Salzer’s National Oats, as 
wecan. Your land is just as good, just as rich and you are 
just as good afarmer as we are. We hope you will try this 
Oat in 1904, and then sell same for seed to your neighbors 
at a fancy price, next fall. 


Macaroni Wheat. 
It does wellon arid, dry lands, as alsoon rich farm lands, 
yielding from 30 to SO bu. per acre. 


Speltz and Hanna Bariey. 


Greatest cereal food on earth. Yields 4 tonselegant straw 
hay and 80 bu. of grain,as rich as corn, oats and wheat 
ground together! Does well everywhere. Hanna Barley 
grows on dry, arid lands, yielding 60 bu. per acre. 


Salzer’s Home Builder Corn. 
Positively the biggest eared early corn on earth, yielding 
in Ind, 157 bu , Ohio 160 bu., Tenn. 198 bu., Mich. 220 bu, 
andS, DL. 276 bu. peracre. Itis really a marvelous corn, 
Sinks its roots deeply after moisture and nourishment and 
grows like a weed, 


Bromus Inermis and Alfalfa Clover. 
Bromus Inermis is the most prolific grass for permanent 
pastures onearth. Yields7 tons hay per acre, Good on 
sand. lime, clay, gravel—yes, on all kinds of soils! 
Alfalfa Clever produces more hay and better hay than 
any Clover known. It is good for? tons per acre, 


Potatoes 736 bushels per Acre. 

The Editor of the RurRAL NEw YORKER says, ‘“‘Salzer's 
Earliest Potato is the earliest out of 58 early sorts tried, and 
yields 464 bu. per acre, while Salzer’s Early Wisconsin 
yielded forthem 736 bu. per acre, Salzer'’s Potatoes for 
yield challenge the world!" 


FOR 10c IN STAMPS 
and the nameof this paper, we will send you a lot of farm 


seed samples, including some of above, together with our 
mammoth 140 page illustrated catalog. Send to-day. 


A SALZER SEED CO.LaCRosseWis. 














FROM MANY FIELDS 
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Bees in Good Condition. 


I am wintering 56 colonies of bees on the 
summer stands. They bad a fine flight to-day, 
and are all in good condition. 

I use the 8-frame Quinby hive. I made 
kindling of my Langstroth hives 20 yearsago; 
they are too shallow for outdoor wintering. 

Henry Co., Iowa, Feb.6. J. A. THomas. 





Oyster Packages for Holding Honey 


Having read a number of articles about 
packages for extracted and bulk comb honey, 
I wish to make a suggestion in this line, to 
those who sell this grade to home trade, about 
a package that I think would do nicely for 
the delivery of bulk comb and.extracted to 
the producer’s home market. My idea is to 
use the paper packages that dealers in oysters 
give to customers to carry home their oysters 
in. They are made of heavy stiff paper that 
seems to have sizing in its composition. At 
any rate, the oysters, which have a fair 
percentage of juice not so thick as honey, cer- 
tainly do not leak out of the packages. 

They can be bought cheap, and of suitable 
size for small sales in the home market. They 
also may be carried a little farther, by the sup- 
ply dealer having them made of waxed paper ; 
but I consider they would stand quite a while 
before they would absorb enough honey so as 
to leak at all, even to be placed, perhaps, on 
sale in a grocery store fora short time. At 
any rate, they would serve to deliver the 
honey in, as the oysters are delivered to the 
purchaser. I have never known this oyster 
package to leak in taking oysters home from 
the dealer. 

There was no honey to speak of stored in 
this locality the past season, but the bees had 
plenty of stores to winter on. 

Cuas. E. Capp. 

Cumberland Co., Maine, Jan. 22. 





Four-Corner Water-Tanks for Bee- 
House. 


I want to ask how Geo. Honess makes the 
four-corner water-tanks he speaks of in his 
letter on page 100. W. D. Hurt. 

Cass Co., Mo. 





Some Bee-Keeping Experience. 


Replying to inquiries on page 70, I will say 
that I did not intend to run my 220 colonies 
of bees in one yard, but would put out 100 or 
more 4or 5 miles from the home-yard, and 
run for extracted honey. I would use the 
home yard for comb honey. 

My beesare in Wood Co., near the center of 
the State. Four years ago I moved 100 colonies 
from my home here to Wood Co. on account 
of there being nothing here to gather honey 
from, clover of all kinds having been killed 
by the previous hard winter. [ arrived at 
the above-named place with my car-load of 
bees on June 17, after being three days on the 
road. The bees were much reduced in num- 
bers on account of the starving condition be- 
fore leaving home and the journey of 225 
miles. 

I located with a farmer who kept a few 
colonies of bees in box-hives. There is a good 
cellar under his large farm-house, which | 
secured the use of as a repository for my bees. 


Fe PRR AR AR NA et hh tO LO at eet ett 


geeeeeeeee GRANDEST FEATURE -oeeeeeees 


“The removable chick tray is the grandest feature 
an incubator can have,” Mr.Ellison, Poultry Judge, 
said that about the 


GEM INCUBATOR 


Itisaconvenientincubator. Easy to 
clean, simple to understand. Gives 
no trouble. Write for free catalog 


GEM INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 52, Dayton, Ohio 

















Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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As to the results from my bees, I took 4600 
pounds of honey, and increased to 184 colo- 
nies by natural increase, and sold 18 colonies 
to neighbors (they furnishing the hives) for 
2.50 each. The next year (1900) honey re- 
ceived was 8000 pounds, and increased to 290 
colonies. The following spring I let out 115 
colonies to an old bee-xeeper, I receiving one- 
half of the crop. I lost quite heavily winter- 
ing, or rather springing. The first of June 
found me with 115 colonies, and my crop was 
5500 pounds of comb honey, and I increased 
to 174 colonies. 


In 1902 I lost quite heavily in wintering and 
springing, down to 108 colonies after selling 
50 colonies at $4.00 per colony. The honey 
crop was 4500 pounds of comb, and increased 
to 180 colonies. 


The spring of 1903 was a very hard one in 
Wood County. being very cold and wet, so the 
first of June found me with 112 colonies, and 
my crop was 3000 pounds of honey and in- 
creased to 220 colenies. I have them all in the 
cellar now. 

About the first of April I go up and take the 
bees out of the cellar. My wife and two sons 
will come up in June and give valuable aid in 
caring for the bees. I. A. TRAVIS. 

Walworth Co., Wis., Jan. 30. 


Grading Comb Honey—Sweet Clover 


Mr. Taylor, on page 835 (1903), says some 
things I have been thinking of saying some 
time. 

In ‘* fancy ’’ honey it is required that both 
comb and wood be free from stain. Now, I 
can scrape the propolis from the wood, but 
the stain I cannot remove, because it pene- 
trates the wood. What harm can it do the 
honey? Before using it is cut out and the 
section likely goes into the stove. There 
seems to be acraze for getting combs white. 
Now, the bees sometimes fill the cells so full 
that the capping comes in contract with the 
















DAVENPORT, 


IOWA 
Send yeur orders for everything in 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES to 
the city nearest to you. Save Freight 
and get prompt service. We are head- 
quarters for L HIVES AND SEC- 
TIONS. DADANT’S FOUNDATION. ROOT’S 
SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, ETC., ETC. 


LOUIS HANSSEN’S SONS, 


213-215 W. 2d Street, DavENPoRT, Iowa. 
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Seed Corn. 


Choice Leaming. hand-shelled. 2 bus. sk., 
$2.40. Ordernow. J. F. MICHAEL. 
SA2t R. 1, WINCHESTER, IND. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Texas Queens. 


3 and 5 banded Goldens 
from a reliable breeder. 
You all know him—DANIEL 
WURTH—the Queen Special- 
ist—who fills orders by Re- 
turn [lail. I am here to 
Stay, and thank my many 
friends and patrons for 
their liberal patronage in 
the past. Wishing you all 
a Happy New Year, I am 
ready as usual to furnish 
you with the best of Queens. 
Tested, in March and April, 
$1.25 each; Untested, in 
April and May, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00. Breeders, 
yellow all over, $3.00 each. I am booking orders 
for early delivery 


DANIEL WURTH, Karnes Gity, Tex. 


3D6t Please mention the Bee Journal 











Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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BEE- SUPPLIES!: 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Everything used by Bee-Keepers. POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 
Prompt Service. 
Low Freight Rates. NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
WX AX IR AR ARR IR AE IS IR AR IR IR IR IR AK IR AR AX 


2 Percent Discount Drying the Month. so x 


Send for our 1904 Catalog and Price-List. Our 


HIVES and SECTIONS are perfect in workmanship and material ¢ 


By sending in your order Now, you will save money, and 
secure prompt ‘shipment. 


a & LYON MBG. CO., New London, Wis. ¥ s- 

















BOaBA®D Bee lcs 












BEE-KEEPHERS, 


Why wait until the last dog is hung before ordering your Supplies 2 ? Re- 
member, you get 2 percent discount from catalog prices this month only, 
and this with the low freight-rates from Toledo, permits us to save you 
money. Is not this worthy of your consideration? Remember, we sell 


Root’s Goods at their Factory Prices. 


We also have the largest and most complete line of Poultry Supplies 
of any house in the West. 


HonEY AND BEESWAX wanted at alltimes. Send to-day for our free 
illustrated Catalog, which describes many useful articles for the Apiary. 


GRIGGS BROS., 521 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio, 








Tlarshfield Manifacturiin Co. i 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are - 

the best in the market. Wisconsin Basswood is the 

right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- > 

SUPPLIES. Write for FREE Illustrated ema ag and T 

Price-List. ae i 
< 


THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. i 
pe oe ae mw ww ew ew 


S -80 For 
l 2 200 Ega 
ANCUSATOR 


Perfect in construction ana 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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Headquarters ——~s 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1904 now on hand. Freight-rates from Cincinnati are th: 
lowest. Prompt service is whatI practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 

You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 


Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens ; for pr 
ces refer to my catalog. 


C.H.W.WEBER, 


Office and Salesrooms—2ly 46-48 Central Ave. Cl NCI NNATI ‘ O H | QO. 





Warehouses—Freeman and Central Aves. 
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SPECIAL OFFER: 
Made to Bulld New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer. 

P Radish, 17 ieties; Lett 
Prize Collection 12 kinds; ‘Tomatoes, 11 the 
Gr Turnip, 7 splendid; Onion, 8 best varieties; 10 
<»ring-flowering Bulbs—65 varieties in all. 

‘ GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 
Write to-day; Mention this Paper. 


SEND 10 CENTS 


cover postage and packing and receive this valuable 

a lection of s postpaid, together with my new 
instructive, Beautiful t and Plant Book, 
tells all about the Best varieties of Seeds, Plants, etc. 


H.W, Buckbee nee nockronp, 11. 





POULTRY. PAYS 


when the hens iay. Keep them 
rq laying. For hatching and brood- 
oe | 














ing use the best reasonable priced 

Incubators and Brooders — built 

upon honor, sold upon guarantee, 
THE ORMAS 

i. A. Banta, Ligonier, indiana 












lack sufficient nourishment. Fatten them 


—make them healthy—feed them Mrs. 
Pinkerton’s Chick Food. It prevents bow- 
el trouble. It’s all food—easily digested. Write 
for catalog of prize birds at St. Louis and Chicago 
1903 Shows. Gives prices and valuable information, 


Anna L Pinkerton Company, Box 27 , Hastings, Neb. 








Ligmnteg LOO Killing Machine 


—— kills all lice an tes. Noinjury to 
birds or feathers. Handles an y fowl, 
smallest chick to largest gobbler. 






Bits, Lice Murder 


; S SCHILD, / 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 











EVERY EGG GETS HEAT 


at same temperature. Nocold draughts to kill in 
this hatcher. Chicks hatch lively and strong froma 


GREAT SCOTT INCUBATOR 


Can’t break our regulator — it’s beneath the top. 
Needs little attention. New free catalog tells how 
to make eggs and chickens bring money. Write now. 


Scott incubator Co.,Box 93 indianapolis, Ind. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


LOSS BY LICE 


on poultry amounts to many times 
the cost of Lambert’s Death to 
Lice—the sure preventive. All 
loss can be saved and more profit 
made by the use of this famous 
powder. It frees setting hens from 
these pests without harming eggs 
or chicks. A trial box 10c will 
proveit. 100 oz., by express, $1.00. 
“Pocket Book Pointers” free 


D. J. Lambert, Box 707, Apponaug, R |. 
Please mention Kee Journai wnen wmtinge 


CYPHERS’ MODEL 


INCUBATORS 


’ is the name that should be on the 

tor and Brooder you buy this season. 
They’re made by Cyphers—the man who 
lt the most successful, world-famous 

: s. The free catalog will interest you. 
or it now and learn how to make money. 

Chi: A. CYPHERS, 39-47 HENRY ST., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


36 mention Bee Journal when Wwritios 



































honey, giving 1t a watery appearance, or they 
incorporate some yellow-colored matter into 
the capping, especially toward the close of 
the season. I believe these things cannot be 
prevented. As they do not affect the quality 
of honey, why should we sell it at a lower 
price than the ‘“‘ snow white?’’ Appearances 
count for something, but if the quality is 
there, people are not likely to quibble about 
a slight stain on comb or wood, especially if 
we sell direct to customers and are working 
up a trade. 

Quite frequently we are told to remove the 
sections as soon as capped. This may be all 
right when the honey is not coming in very 
fast; but during a rapid flow is the honey 
sufficiently ripened? I doubt it. 

Further, it is advised to remove supers be- 
Sore the sections are all capped, and then fill a 
super with unfinished sections and return to 
a strong colony to be finished. But when I 
do this 1 seldom can get a good job done, 
though some colonies do somewhat better than 
others. I usually contract the super, putting 
in only one or two rows of sections, putting 
strips of board in the vacant spaces; but even 
then the combs are not finished so nicely as if 
left undisturbed on their own hive. Who has 
had a similar experience? 

I would suggest to those who contemplate 
sowing sweet clover in vacant and waste 
places that they try alsike instead. It yields 
a better honey and is not likely to be regarded 
asa weed and be cut down before it blossoms, 
as sweet clover often is. The roadsides here, 
in many places, were one mass of alsike 
last summer. It came from loads of hay on 
the way to market. Wherever the soil is 
suited sow alsike. D. McCarruy. 

Allen Co., Ind., Jan. 16. 





A Correction—Cold Winter. 


Toward the close of the article on observa- 
tory hives, on page 53, I madea peculiar error. 
I said 20 degrees above freezing instead of 
above zero. We have not seen it 20 above 
freezing since early in November. In fact, 
the bees have had no general flight for about 
12 weeks. and they are beginning to suffer. 
This w'ster is of unusual severity. I ob- 
served 2) and 24 degrees below zero early in 
this moun. Still, the bees are wintering 
splendidly, and if we have a warm day soon, 
all will be well. Yesterday was still and warm 
in the sunshine, 42 degrees in the shade. I 
spread pieces of carpet and sacks in front of 
the hives, and scattered straw and leaves on 
the snow, and so succeeded in getting a par- 
tial flight from a few of the colonies. 

ALLEN LATHAM. 

New London Co., Conn., Jan. 31. 





Miller Frames—Basswoods. 


On page 42, “Illinois”? asks Dr. Miller 
where he can get the Miller brood-frames. 
Don’t all supply dealers advertise thick-top- 
bar staple-spaced brood-frames? Are they not 
practically Miller frames ? The only differ- 
ence is that Miller uses a nail instead of a 
stapie. It is the kind I use, and I should ad- 
vise everybody to use in New England, or 
where there is as much pine growth as there 
is here. Two years ago I advised a young 
man in Lowell to get the staple-spaced frame. 
When I went to see him the next summer, in 
July, 1 found he had Hoffman frames. I 
asked him why he got them. He said he 
asked for the staple but they sent the Hoff- 
man. Well, when he tried to get them out he 
had a job, and the bees had been in the 
hives probably not over two months. 

Again, on page 42, under the heading, 
‘* Basswood Lumber for Hives,” are there not 
two species of basswood in the western forests 
—the American and the European? At my 
old homestead, on the banks of the Merri- 
mac, there was basswood (or sometimes called 
linden), and until 4 years ago I had never 
seen any basswood anywhere else, but when 
I moved to Woburn, early in the spring of 
1900, they told me there were linden or bass- 
wood trees at the Baldwin place. Well, ina 
few days,as I was passing that place, I was 
on the lookout for the basswood trees; nearly 
opposite the house there were 6 trees looking 
very much like pasture hickory. This was 
before ghe leaves had started. When they 
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MINSHALLS 054 ON POULTRY f 
FOR 1904 i 
It contains life-like {illustrations of 33 dif- 
ferent breeds of Chickens, Turkeys, Geese, 


Ducks; the price of same; how to raise poul- 
try successfully and how to treat diseas- 
es common tothem. All sent for 6c postage, 
S$. MINSHALL, BOX 4511 , DELAVAN, WIS. 
= — : 
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BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 


In Colors FREE with a Sam- 
ple Copy of Fancier’s Gazette, 
the most instructive poultry paper publish- 
ed. It teaches you how to make money out 
of the greatest industry in the world. Also 
learn about our $15,000 World's Fair prize 
offer. Send us your name on s posta! card. 
Fancicr’s Gazette Co. 
844 B. Washington St. Indianapolis, Ind- 









Plerse mention Bee Journal when writing 


BARGAINS IN PLANTS AND TREES 


worth double the money, by mail postpaid 
200 Marie Strawberry 1 00 | 20 Wilder Currants 61 00 
100 King Raspberry 100 | 20 Fay “ 1 00 
100 Ea. King Blackberry 1 00 | 20 Elberta Peach : = 
1 
1 00 





100 Ohmer 00 | 10 Pear assorted 

20 Niagara Grapes 100 | 10 Cherry assorted 

20 Worden “ 100 | 15 Apples a 100 

eryains for the fruit grower best varieties cheap. 

Free catalog of great bargains—3 new strawberry 

plants free for 6 names of fruit growers and 2c stamp. 

W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE. OHIO 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 











AMOUR BERGERRY 
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An ideal hedge as a wind break or fence 
Will turn any kind of stock. Bears fruit 
equal to currants for making jelly or wine 
Beautiful when trimmed as an ornamental 
hedge. Hardy, 8 fast. grows anywhere 
in any soil. Tee Catalogue gives full 
description. One rod for 25¢, postnaid 
The Gardner Nursery Co. 


Box 715, Osage, Ia. 
Please mention Bee Journai when writing 


The Bantam 


beats ’em all. One customer writes he ob- 
tained 61 chicks from 50 eggs. The 
Bantam hatches every fertile egg every 
time. Cetalogue proves t—eent free. 


Buckeye Incubator Co. 
Bex, 58, Springfield, 0. 











PEACH TREES 


Hardy, fruitful kinds. Honest 
values,5c each. Apple trees, 5c. 
Concord grapes, $20 per 1000. Rus- 
sian Mulberry and Black Locust, 
81.40 per 1000. Rambler roses, 25c. 
810 orders prepaid. Catalog free. 
6 County Nurseries 
Box 646, Beatrice, Neb, . 


Please mention Bee Journal when wri 


IT IS A. FACT 


# that poultry pays a larger profit 
for the money invested than any 
other business; that anybody may 
make a success of it without long 
. training or previous experience; 
that the Reliable Incubators and Brooders will give 
the best resultsin all cases. Our 20th Century Poultry 
Kook tells just why, and a hundred othe: things you 
should know. We mail the book for 10 cents. « Write 
to-day. We have 115 yards of thoroughbred poultry. 


RELIABLE ‘NCUBATOR & BROODER CO.. Box 8-153 Quincy, Ill. 
Piease mention Bee yournal when writing 

















Agood name for the lowa Round Incu- 

bator that so often out-hatches its 
keenest competitors. Any ques- 
tions! Our new catalogue answers 
them all. It is free—send for it. 


lowa Incubator Co. 


Box 198, Des Moines, la. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


A THOUSAND DOLLAR EGG 


—a touching story of devotion telling how Mandy paid 
the mortgage andsavedthe farm Tells how to make 
money from poultry, Also Ese record and Calendar for 
1904. Mailed free. Geo. H. Lee Co., Omaha, Neb, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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leaved out they had basswood leaves, but in 
no other way did they much resemble the 
basswood I had previously seen on the banks 
of the Merrimac. Later on I found 2 bass- 
wood trees nearer my place, one on each side 
of the street, not over 7 rods apart—one of 
them American and the other European. I 
am not a botanist to distinguish by their 
blossom the difference in the two species, but 
I can distinguish them by their other peculiar- 
ities. The American has leaves from 2 to 3 
times larger than the European. The branches 
of the European are finer, and thicker to- 
gether. From the external appearances of 
the two varieties, and from the experiences 
which I have had for a good many years in 
working with timber and boards, 1 feel sure 
that boards of the two varieties must differ 
widely. Is there not some woodman bee- 
keeper who has observed the difference, and 
can give us some more information ? 
JOHN P. COBURN. 
Hillsboro Co., N. H., Jan. 27. 


Distance Bees Work Profitably. 


In Mr. G. M. Doolittle’s article on ‘‘ Locat- 
ing Bees Among the Flowers,’’ he doesn’t say, 
but I think it makes quite a difference, the 
distance bees will fly. If located in a valley 
where the bloom appears first they would 
naturally follow it farther up the mountains 
than if they were located at the mountain 
and had to go to the valley first, over where 
there were no flowers yet in bloom. Another 


Never outclassed—Sure Hatch | 3p 
Incubators, Built better than 
your house. No hot centers; no | F —i FF 
chilling draughts on sensitive : 
eggs. Every cubic inch in egg ll 
chamber at uniform, blood tem- 
perature of fowl. It’s acontinual 
jleasure to hatch nearly ever 
Fertile egg with a Sure Hatch. 
Free_ catalogue .B10 with pictures tells lively story. 
@ SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Clay Center, Neb. Indianapolis, Ind, 


lease mention Bee Journal when writine 


Beb-Ke6pers | 


Send for our FREE CATALOG. It will tell 
you how to put foundation in four sections at 
once; and the only way to get a full section of 























honey. 
We sell SUPPLIES AT FACTORY PRICES. 


A. COPPIN, Wenona, Ill. 


4Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee- Keeper’s Guide. od 


-al Discounts to the Trade. 
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sexcick Weiss’ Foundation sexx { 


Is guaranteed to stand at the head for quality and workmanship, as it is made by the latest 
—— sheeting, and purifying wax, and will defy competitors in its quality aud purity, 
Send for Sample and Catalog, and be your own judge. WORKING 


a A 
‘ Friend Bee-Keeper, now is the time for you to send in your wax and AKA SPECIALTY. 


Foundation. HIGHEST PRI PAID Cash, 32c; trade, 33c. I c 
F GES PAID FOR BEESWAX sh, rade, 33c mpure wax 


AUGUST WEISS, Greenville, Wis. i 


RRR NR PRN PN PLN LYNRPNNNN CNN CWCWNWNWNPNNW OWE 
Please mention See Journal when writing 


not accepted. A full tine of 





2 percent Discount 
IN FEBRUARY 
On all orders where cash 
accompanies. We fur- 
nish everything needed 
in the Apiary. 
Catalog and price-list 
FREE. 
AGENCIES. 
KRETCHMER Mpc. Co., 
Chariton, Iowa. 
TRESTER SupPty Co., 
Lincoln. Nebr. 
SHUGART & OUREN, 
Council Binffs, lowa. 
Cuas. Meyers, Leipsic,Ohio, 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO, 
RED OAK, IOWA. 





Pleaze mention Bee Journal when writing 


ore | | + Am Lewis’ Perfect SECTIONS 5 0 0 0 Badan Weed 
ql ion NOW IN STOCK. Foundation, 
All Other Supplies in Proportion. 


DISCOUNTS ON EARLY ORDERS. 


__ 68-page Catalog now ready. Send usa list of the goods you want, and we 
will tell you what they will cost. We want to hear from you. 


LEWIS C.& A. G. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writings 











DITTMER’S FOUNDATION (fitter. 


Has an established reputation, because made by a process that produces the CLEANEST 
AND PUREST and in all respects the best and most desirable. nd forsamples. Work- 
ing wax into foundation for cash a specialty. Beeswax always wanted at Highest Price. 


A Full Line of SUPPLIES, Retail and Wholesale. 


Send at once for Catalog, with prices and discounts. 
E. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





Please ™ention Bee Journal when writing 





QUEENS -----< 
. Daughters of Select Im- 
YY orted Italian, Select 
ong-Tongue (Moore’s), 
and Select Golden, bred 
3% miles apart, and mated 
to Select Drones. Noim- 
pure bees within 3 miles, 
and but few within’ 5 
miles. No disease; 31 
years’ experience. All 
mismated queens replaced 


free. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. 





Price before July ist. After July Ist. 
a's a. &- @ 


Untested ......$ .75 $4.00 $7.50 $ .60 $3.25 $ 6.00 

OO ee 1.00 5.00 9.00 .75 4.25 8.00 

OM. cnn - 1.50 800 15.00 1.25 6.50 12.00 

Select Tested.. 2.00 10.00 18.00 150 800 15.00 

Batast BOGGS oc vses.ccnccscccams Seede $3.00 each 
Send for Circular 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Beé-Supplles Exclusively ! 


A Complete Line of LEWIS’ fine BEE-SUPPLIES. 

DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 

BINGHAM’S Original Patent SMOKERS and KNIVES. 

ROOT’S EXTRACTORS, GLOVES, VEILS, etc. 

QUEEN-BEES and NUCLEI in season. In fact, anything needed in the 
‘* Bee-Line,” at 

FACTORY PRICES HERE IN CINCINNATI, 

Where Prompt Service is yours, and Freight Rates are Lowest. Spe- 
cial Discount for Early Orders. Send for Catalog. 


GD THE FRED W. MUTH CO, | Wevtessccessors to.nobody st Walnut St. | 
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| think where there are 50 colonies of 

ey go further for honey than 2 or3 

s would. When I had a few colonies 

I did not notice them working on 

od 2 miles distant, but when the num- 

is from 40 to 60 they kept up such a 

, of bees going and coming that a young 

i no difficulty in circulating around 

and finding the stream of bees the long dis- 
tance they were going. 

im building a bee-house 7x40 feet, as my 
bees are located near a small mill, and water- 
snakes and frogs are continually among the 
bees. I think skunks also eat a great number 
of bees, a8 there are plenty of them around 
here SaMUEL HEATH. 

Armstrong Co., Pa., Jan. 23. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Michigan.—The Northern Michigan bee-keep- 
ers will hold their annual convention March 
3 and 31, 1904, in the Montague Hall, 127 Front 
St., Traverse “= Mich. 

BO, H, KIRKPATRICK, Pres. 

Rapid City, Mich. 


Kansas.—T here will be a meeting of the Ar- 
kan-as Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association, at 
Hutchinson, Kans., Mar. 5,at 104.m. All bee- 
keepers and others interested are respectfully 
invited to be present. FRED WILBER, Sec. 


Utah.—The spring convention of the Utah 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will ve held April 5, 
at 10 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. Among other important 
questions to be considered will be the World’s 
Fair, our State Fair, and the Portland Fair of 
1905. Wealso desire to formulate some plan, if 
possible, to further increase the fraternal in- 
terest for the mutual benefit of our bee-keepers. 
We cordially invite all bee-keepers to be pres- 
ent. We also invite them without delay to send 
in their views on these and other topics. The 
convention will be held in the City and County 
building, in Salt Lake City. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. E.S. Lovesy, Pres. 


Clubbing Offers =" 


Sample. 


Modern Farmer..........s.00 esses $9.50 
Western Fruit Grower ............ 0.50 
Poultry Gasette. ...2. oscccc ce ccccce 0.25 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture ......... 1.00 
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All one year only $1.00. 

Write for those just as good. 

Sample Free 

New SUBSCRIBERS can have the AMER- 
IcAN BEE JOURNAL in place of GLEAN- 
INGS, if they wish, or all for $1.60. Re- 
newals to American Bee Journal add 
40c more. MODERN FARMER, 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
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OWATATATATATATALALASALALD 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


14th Year. 32 TO 64 PAGES. 

The 20th Century Poultry Magazine 
Beautifully iliustrated,60c yr., shows 
readers how to succeed with Poultry. 

Special Introductory Offer. 
3 years 60 cts; 1 year 25 cts; 4months 
trial 10cts. Stampsaccepted. Sample 
copy free. 148 page illustrated practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
Catalogue of poultry on oh tae 

Jept. 1 

Poultry Success Co, Bort ao, 
49Ctf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
hey are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
ully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
his the paper also tells you all abont California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, CaL 














BOSTON 


Money in Bees for you. 
Catalog price on 


ROOT’S SUPPLIES. 


Catalog for the asking. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The American Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, Curcaco, ILL. 
A Journal ‘+t. is over 2 quarter of a 


century old and is still grow- 
ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 


Good 8-Frame Hive, $1.00 
No. 1 Sections, $4.00; No. 2, $3.50. Catalog free. 


W. D. SOPER 
R. D. 3. 


, 
JACKSON, MICH. 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Chariton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 oon 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 

to make, and we expect to do 
—* it with this Saw. It will do all 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 
ddress, W. F. & JoHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


Wholesale Honey. 


We need a few thousand pounds more of 
Comb Honey for our trade in St. Louis and 
Chicago. Any person, any where, who 
wants tocash up his Honey Crop at a whole- 
sale price, we would be pleased to hear from, 
with complete description and lowest price 
delivered to their depot. West of Kansas City 
and Omaha it should be in car-lots. 

Tuos. C. StanLEy & Son, Manzanola, Colo. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


WANTED! "*SSme HONEY 


In no-drip shipping-cases. Also Amber Ex- 

tracted in barrels or cans. Gacte Pa best — 

delivered Cincinnati. The Fred W. Muth Co. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OHIO 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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We Set RoOT’s GOODS IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hives 
Foundation, etc., as we can save you time and 
freight. Four percent off for cash orders in 
December. .H. HUNT & SON 
BELL BRANCH, WAYNE Co., MICH. 


Oldest Bee-Supply House in 


Your wants fully su GL with :- yw 
needed in the Apiary. LL STOCK OF A. IL. 
ROOT CO’S GOODS; Danzenbaker Hives, etc. 
Let us mail you our 40-page Catalog. FREE. 

JOHN NEBEL & SON, 
7Dtf HIGH HLL, Montg. Co., MO. 


Piease mention Bee Journal wnen writing 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 








CuHIcaco, Feb. 8.—The demand is better for 
all grades of honey than at any time since the 
beginning of December of last year. Stocks are 
now being reduced, but at the same time prices 
are = Many have had itsolong that they 
are anxious to makesales. No.1to fancy white 
comb honey sells at 12@13c; amber grades, 
10@1lc; dark, etc., 9@10c. Extracted, white, 
6@7c, according to quality, kind and flavor; am- 
ber, 5@6c. Beeswax, 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 8.—There is a fair demand 
for honey, but nearing the end of the season for 
comb honey, with large supply, has pressed the 
percess fancy white, 13@14c; amber, in barrels 

¥%@5%c; in cans, 4c more; alfalfa, water- 
white, 6@6%c; fancy white clover, 74%@8c. Bees- 
wax, 30c. C. H. W. Weser. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 8.—There has been a de- 
cided decline in comb honey since last quota- 
tions. Bee men who havelittlelots held back 
and are afraid they can’t dispose of it before 
warm weather, are shipping it in, selling at any 
price they can get, breaking the market decid- 
edly. We would quote fancy white at 14@15c; 
No. 1, at 12@13c; amber.10c. Extracted, white, 
6@ic; amber,5@6c Beeswax, 3ic. We are pro- 
ducers of honey and do not handle on commis- 
sion. Wm. A. SELSER. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 16.—The honey market at 
present is dull, and lower prices would not in- 
duce sales, which, no doubt, is due to the con- 
tinued cold. We hope to make a better report 
when the weather moderates. We offer our am- 
ber extracted houey in barrels at 5% @6%c, ac- 
cording to quality; white clover, 6«@8c. 
Fancy comb, at 14@15c, in a small way. Bees- 
wax, 30c. Tue Frep W. Mots Co. 


AvzBany, N. Y., Feb. 1.—Honey demand ver 
light. Prices of comb honey ase largely sow 
what the buyers will offer—from 10@15c. We 
look for better demand when weather is 
warmer. Extracted doing some better at 7c 
for white, 6%c for mixed, and 54%@6c for dark 
and buckwheat. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

H.R. Wrienr. 


Boston, Feb. 9.—There is little change to 
note in the honey market. Strictly fancy East- 
ern honey is scarce. Western honey will not 
bring as much here. Wequote fancy white in 
glass-front cases at loc; No.1, at15c. Supply is 
ample, and demand light at this time. Ex- 
tracted, water-white, 8c; light amber, 7@8c; 
with but little call for dark Florida. 

BLAKE, Scott & Ler. 


Kansas City, Feb. 24.—Thereis no change 
in the price of comb honey; thesupply is large. 
The receipts of extracted are large and the de- 
mand very light. The market priceis: Fancy 
No. 1, comb, 24-section cases, $2.25; No. 2 stock, 
$2.00. Extracted, white, per pound, 6@6%c; am- 
ber, 5% @6c. Beeswax, 30c. 

Cc. C. Clemons & Co. 

New YorK, Feb. 27—Demand for comb honey 
has slackened off considerably, and while there 
is some call for white, receipts are heavier than 
the demand and in quantity lots, quotation pri- 
ces are shaded moreor less. We quote fancy 
white at 13@l4c; No.1, at 12¢; amber, at Lic. 
There is no more demand for dark honey what- 
soever, and we would not encourage shipment 
of this grade. Extracted honey is quiet at un- 
changed prices. Beeswax in good demand at 
from 28@30c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San Francisco, Feb. 17.—Extracted, white, 
5%@6c; light amber, 4%@5c; amber, 4@4\c; 
dark amber, 3%@4c. White comb, 124@13c; 
amber, 9@llc. Beeswax, good to choice, lig ht, 
274% @29c; dark, 25@26c. 

The steamer Newport, sailing on Saturday, 
the 6th, took 115 cases extracted honey for New 
York. Local demand is light. Extracted is 
not in heavy spot supply. The prospects of an 
early cleanipg up of comb honey are not at the 
moment particularly encouraging. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 








} Partner with $5000 in cash 
ant and bees. Unlimited range, 
: , im best country on earth. 
‘nteresting proposition to right party. Address 


Call Box 82, Floresville, Tex. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 








INGHAM’S PATENT 
setter dies. SMOKELS 


Send for Circular. 


25Atf T. P. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when wri 








199 SOUTH WATER ST. CHICAGO, ILL, 
100 colonies, or less, 
of BE«S for SPOT 


Wanted t0 Buy CASH, in or near 


Northampton Co., Pa. State kind of hives used 
and price wanted. Crystal Poultry Yards, 
88 So. Franklin St., WILKESBARRE, PA. 
SA4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 








The Best Bee-Coods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good, If you buy of us you 
wiil not be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 


one. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginners. 


THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


W. M. GerrisH, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catalog p prices. 
Order of him and save the frei 








ST. LOUIS, 1904. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies Galore. 


Catalog Free. 
A No. 1 Smoker by mail, $1. 





Bees, Honey and Beeswax bought and sold 
for cash. 


LEAHY MFG. Co., 
1 ALTA SITA, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL, 

Om me me me ee me 

X |, J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, 4 


NEW YORK 


Manufactures and carries in stock every 
artice a bee-keeper uses. BEES AND 
QUEENS IN SEASON. 

Apiaries—Glen Cove, L.I. Catalog free. 
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CAPT. I E. HETHERINGTON'S BEES 


FOR SALE —600 colonies from the Virginia 
ap'aries belonging to the estate of the late 
Capt. J. E. Hetherington. These bees are Car- 
niolans, bred from carefully selected queens, 
are perfectly healthy, and in the Hetherington- 
Quinby hive. They have had the personal care 
of Capt. ae <4 For further informa- 
tion address, H. B. HETHERINGTON, 

After April Ist, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 

HarRpesty, Warren Co., Va. 








Bee-Supplies ! 


G. B. Lewis Co’s Goods. 


o> 
Dou’t Wait Any Longer to Buy. 
Big Discount for Orders Now. 
2:e 


Write us to-day and say what you 
want, and get our prices. New catalog 
of 84 pages; it is free. 

We also handle the famous 


fioosier Incubators and Brooders. 


C. M. Scott & Co. 


1004 East Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














IF YOUR BREACHY STOCK 


has hooked, jammed and banged your wire fences 


to pieces; you ought to buy Page Fence next time. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigan. 
if E. E. LAWRENCE, DONIPHAN, MO. 


Box 28), breeder of 


Yt Fine Italian Queen Bees 


Orders booked now and filled 
in rotation. Send for price-list. 


lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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32% Dadant’s Foundation 32: : 


; Year Year : 
What more can an 


' We Guarantee Satisfaction. Bhai oi2 aybody do? a. 
No SAGGING, No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETIN NG. 
t Why does it sell so well ~ Because it has always poee poster satis- 


faction than any ot Because in 
26 years there have not been any complaints, but thousands of counpiimente. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


* Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 


’ BEESWAX WANTED at all times. 


DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
Seeseseeeeeesesessssooeses 


YOur Beés Wont Sting = 


IF YOU GIVE THEM LEWIS’ GOODS. 
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OUR NEW CATALOG 


——IS NOW READY 
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Everything the Bee-Keeper Needs. 
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G. B. Lewis Company 


> Watertown, Wis. 


a 











